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Paralleling the Mississippi for 700 Miles. 


Interesting and Amusing Incidents of a Nine-Days’ Automobile Tour from Minneapolis to 
St. Louis on the West Bank of the Father of Waters. 


INNEAPOLIS. Aug. 8.—One of the 
most interesting automobile trips 
ever undertaken and accomplished 
in the Northwest, was recently fin- 

ished at St. Louis, Mo.,by Dr D. E 


Special Correspondence. 
esting in this particular that they decided 
to return to Minneapolis by boat. 
The tour had a very interesting climax. 
Upon entering the city limits of St. Louis, 
Messrs. Sprague and Wilcox were met by 


notifying them that two automobilists 
who are entering the city had run down 


his “‘kid.”” This 


unwonted activity, 


stirred the police to 
was not this a 


chance to get after the despised automo- 


tor 











Fording a Difficult Place at Dubuque, Ia. 
At Plainview, Minn., Where Auto Was Never Seen Before. 


INCIDENTS OF A TOUR ALONG 


Sprague and Harry E. Wilcox, who leit 

Minneapolis, Minn., nine days before. 
The pair had misfortunes enough to fill 

a book. In fact, the trip proved so inter- 





seven policemen and placed under arrest 
on the charge of running down and killing 
a child. A farmer had telephoned to the 
St. Louis police from out in the country, 





A Stretch of Good Road Near Winona, Minn. 
Fording a Stream at New London, Mo, 
THE WEST BANK OF THE MISSISSIPPI FROM 


MINNEAPOLIS TO ST. LOUIS. 


bilists? The complaining farmer came 
along while the Minneapolis tourists were 
arguing the matter with the officers and 
protesting against the arrest. The farmer 
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the 
discomfited minions of the law that it was 


was questioned, and explained to 
a kid—the offspring of a goat—and not a 
child that had been killed. It goes without 


saying that the offenders were permitted to 





ride onin peace after settling the damage. 

Messrs. Sprague and Wilcox left Minne- 
apolis on the afternoon of Wednesday, 
June 24, drove to St. Paul, and then to 
Wescott, where a woman took occasion to 
remark that they might get the automo- 
bile to St. Louis if it were put on a train. 
The first night they stopped at Red Wing 
sixty miles below Minneapolis on the 
Mississippi River. 

On the second day out, at Plainview, the 
farmers gathered to gaze on an automobile 
for the first time. The road from there 
to Dover was excellent, but in crossing a 
bridge into Dover at some speed the car 
dropped five feet at an angle of 45 degrees 
into a hole at the end, breaking the battery 
and sparking current connections. Ten 
minutes were spent in repairs. St. Charles 
was reached in time for supper, after which 
they drove to Winona, Minn. Between 
Lake City and Wabasha, on this day’s run, 
some frightful roads were encountered. 
At one place the farmers had plowed up the 
road. 

Friday morning was spent in repairing 
a flattened tire, and a start was not made 
until 2 o’clock in the afternoon. The 
roads between La Crescent and Reno 
were so bad that it took four hours to go 
twelve miles. 

The start from Reno at 8 
o'clock Saturday moining, June 27, toward 
Jefferson, the first town in lowa. More 
bad traversed and many 
natives were passed who had never before 
After wandering 
uncertainly among many bluffs, Gutten- 


was made 


roads were 


seen an automobile. 
burg, lowa, was entered at 9 o'clock in the 
evening, and after answering a hundred 
and one questions the travelers put up at 
the hotel. 

On Sunday they started at g o'clock, 
drove through Millville over fair roads, 
then to Holy Cross over miserable roads, 
and spent the afternoon at Dubuque. 

The finest scenery of the entire trip was 
encountered after leaving Dubuque Mon- 
At one place a gully had to 
be crossed. The had 
washed away by recent rains, so an attempt 
A photograph was 
While crossing the 


day morning. 
approach been 
was made at fording. 
taken at this place. 
gully it was not noticed that the opposite 
was nearly perpendicular. An at- 
tempt was made to rush it, but the wheels 
spun around ineffectually. Four 
accommodating farmers came to the rescue 
and lent willing hands, and the two were 
soon on their way to Harpers Ferry, Iowa 
After a1tiving at Davenport the 1est of the 
day was spent in 1epaits. 

Just out of Muscatine, lowa, they 1an 
into a muddy place in the road which at 
first sight did not appear very bad, but 
when they were in the middle the rear 
wheels sank in up to the hubs. They tried 


side 


only 
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jor several minutes to drive out but could 
not move. After a good deal of hard 
work it was decided to wind a rope around 
the 1ea1 hub several times on the inside of 
the wheel, tying the other end to a fence 
post The engine was started and wound 
up the rope, pulling the machine out—a 
method recommended to others by Messis. 
Sprague and Wilcox. 

The State of entered 
Thursday, July 2, and the tourists passed 
through districts where the automobile 
had never even been heard of. They 
were asked several times what it was, and 
one boy wanted to know if it made music. 
Out of Oakwood they went the 
famous Pike County toll] road and one toll- 
gate keeper—a knowing 
what the machine was, wanted to collect 
toll on a straw-stacker 

The first real fording was done at New 
London, Mo. The road there runs down 


Missouri was 


over 


woman—not 


~s 


te, : 
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ence with the policemen, the tourists 
stored the machine at a garage on Olive 
Street and spent four days in the city. 

Having had sufficient experience with 
the highways of Iowa and Missouri, they 
embarked with their Winton touring car 
on the Mississippi steamboat Dubuque for 
their homes in Minneapolis. 


An Amateur’s Improvements. 

Automobilists imbued with the true 
enthusiasm of the amateur in the new 
pastime usually have ideas of their own 
which they like to incorporate in their cats, 
usually in the design of the body, but 
often also in the motor and operating 
mechanism. 

One,such enthusiast is Charles H. Davis, 
of the firm of Davis & Sanford, of New 
York City. He has owned a Winton 
touring cat for more than a year and has 








TONNEAU BODY DESIGNED FOR HIS WINTON CAR BY C. H. DAVIS. 


to the river. which is fully seventy-five feet 
wide. Not knowing the depth of the 


water, one of the men waded across first, 
then a rush was made in the car and. the 
river safely crossed. A second toll-road 
was reached after crossing an old covered 
The machine thundered over the 
loose boards, nearly frightening the toll- 
keeper into running away. The motorists 
were told that if they went across the 
bridge like that again they would be fined 
“twice as much as the infernal machine is 
worth.”’ After joking him awhile they 


bridge. 


asked the keeper how much the fine would . 


be in case they transgressed again. ‘‘About 
fifty dollars,’ he answered, indicating his 
understanding of the value of an automo- 
bile. 

St. Louis was reached the following 
morning at 10 o'clock, and after the experi- 


been exploiting his own ideas of body 
design on it to bring it right abreast of, or 
even in advance of, the latest develop- 
ments, as shown in the accompanying 
reproduction irom an artistically finished 
photograph of Mr. Davis’s machine made 
by the firm. 

The tonneau part is very wide, with 
high seat backs and luxurious upholstering. 

It seats three adults side by side and is 
of a shape that the designer believes would 
make a pleasing model for manufacturers 
to adopt. The wheel base of the car has 
been lengthened seven inches and the 
spring suspension fourteen inches, and 
many minor changes and improvements 
have been made, with the result that Mr. 
Davis finds that the car gives a maximum 
of comfort and utility as well as being 
most attractive in appearance. 
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An Automobile Center Among the Zinc 
and Lead Mines. 


The East, with all of its State aid high- 
way improvement laws, has no monopoly 
on the good roads that make touring 
delightful, and the automobilists of the 
metropolitan districts in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Chicago, are not 
the only favored ones who can enjoy 
daily rides from their homes in the suburbs 
to their offices. In the great Middle West, 
in the Southwest and on the Pacific Coast 
the heart of the traveler is made glad 
occasionally when he unexpectedly stum- 
bles onto an oasis in the desert of bad 
American roads. 

An excellent instance of this is found 
in Jasper County, Missouri, where there is 
as complete a system of neatly 100 miles 
of as perfect public roads as one is likely 
to find anywhere in the United States 
These roads are built and maintained out 
of a special road fund which is made up of 
license fees collected from saloons in the 
cities and county, of a levy of ten cents 
in the $2.50 tax payment, assessed by the 
cities of the county, and of private dona- 
tions. Almost $60,000 has been expended 
on these roads, the expenditure of this 
fund’ resting in the hands of a Special 
Road Committee appointed by the County 
Court. The gentlemen at present serving 
in this capacity are, Mr. Cunningham, 
mayor of Joplin and president of the Bank 
of Joplin; Chris Guingrich, local repre- 
sentative of the Matheison & Heggler 
Zinc Co., and Charles Shifferdecker, 
president of the First National Bank ol 
Joplin. They not only serve without any 
compensation but also defray thei: own 


good deal of crown, and with large ditches 
on both sides. After the bed is properly 
made and rolled, from four to eight inches 


of very finely crushed flint zinc, locally 
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mobile enthusiasts intend to conduct the 
first real road 
future time 


race in America at some 
A course could be selected 
there in Jasper County that would make 
an ideal place to hold a large contest of 
this nature and some surprising American 
road records could be made. 


About sixty automobiles are now owned 
in that county, three or four of which are 
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SPECIAL ROAD COMMITTEE INSPECTING JASPER COUNTY, MO., 


known as tailings, is spread on it. Aftera 
short period of use this road becomes as 
smooth and hard as a floor, and the only 
possible objection that could be made to it 
is that in very dry weather it gets a little 
dusty. 

One part of this system of roads forms 














Cc. E. HART, OF CARTERVILLE, MO., STARTING OUT FOR A RIDE. 


personal expenses in looking after this 
project. 
The road-bed is first graded up with a 


almost a square to the north and west of 
Joplin, embracing about thirty miles of 
excellent highway, over which local auto- 


ROADS. 


large touring cars and the rest small run- 
abouts. Most of the machines are of the 
gasoline type, although a few are electrics 
and steamers. 


One of the touring cars—a 16-horse- 
power 1903 Peerless—is owned by C. E. 
Hart, general manager of the American 
Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., of Carterville, 
Mo., about six miles northeast of Joplin, 
and it is Mr. Hart who has introduced 
metropolitan methods into this corner of 
the Middle West. He uses his car every 
day for riding to and from the mines in his 
charge, and for every purpose for which 
he formerly used horses. One of the 
accompanying pictures shows him and his 
children ready to start from in front of his 
residence for a ride. The other is taken 
on a stretch of one of the fine roads men- 
tioned and seated in it, in addition to the 
owner, are the three members of the 
Special Road Committee—Messrs. Cun- 
ningham, Guingrich and Schifferdecker 





Explanation Was Easy. 


Manufacturer—“There’s Sjmith, kicked 
because the machine makes too much noise 
while Bjones swears it doesn’t make noise 
enough! Wouldn’t that jar you?” 

Sales Expert—“‘Easy enough; Sjmith 
went out with his best girl and Bjones 
took his wife.” 

Manufacturer, brightening—“By jinks— 
I bet that’s dead right!” 
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Through the 


Humboldt 


THE 


AUTOMOBILE. 


River Valley 


on the Overland Car. 


BY MM. C. 


DENVER, July 25.—We knew that the 
sand between Mills City and Winnemucca 
would present difficulties exactly similar 
to those met and overcome out of Wads- 
worth. A conference with the town 
people who were much interested in the 
success of the trip, convinced Tom and 
Chris that it would be more interesting, 
as well as much wiser, to pass over the 
mountain visible from the town rather 
than to follow the river bottom land 
where the sand was understood to be so 
uncomfortably deep, and the results justi- 
fied this decision. The mountain pass 
route through Dun Glen, a mining com- 
munity where a few old men still dig away 
for treasure while the more enterprising 
young men have left for better fields, had 
many steep grades but afforded a good 
road surface most of the way, and inter- 
esting scenery. The rise in elevation at 
the summit, compared to Mills City, was 
found to be about 1,500 feet. Then 
began the descent at 2.25 P. M., and this 
part of the trip was weird and picturesque. 
Until 5 o’clock the roads continued steep 
and winding with many abrupt turns and 
curves and plenty of places where a car 
not conducted with caution might fall 
down some 4oo or 500 feet onto the rocks. 

At the bottom of this wild declivity, 
extending for probably eight miles, the 
land spread in a conical formation of gentle 
grade to the west, north and east. De- 
the Overland Car 
finally reached the sand bottom at 5.20 
o'clock, still several miles from Winne- 
mucca, There was some hard pulling 
through this sand, but the delightful dis- 
covery was soon made that where the 
sand was deepest and most impassable 
the enterprising citizens of Winnemucca 
had sent out theirsquads of road improvers, 
who had cut down the sage brush on both 
sides of the track and spread it over the 
sand, turning it into what is locally called 
a “brushed road.” The effect of this 
improvement was far superior to corduroy- 
ing, as the soft sage brush wood soon 
splinters into shreds and makes a soft and 
springy road bed. For nearly four miles 
the roads had been so treated and for this 
reason the last stretch of the day’s trip, 
which under other circuinstances would 
have required about two hours of hard 
pulling, was finished at 6.30 P. M., the 
cyclometer showing 585, and the barom- 
eter telling the story that the level of 
Winnemucca and that of Mills City were 
exactly the same, so that the rise of 1,500 
feet over Dun Glen and the subsequent 
drop over the mountain side might be 
looked upon as exactly the price paid for 
avoiding the sand. 

At Winnemucca F. W. Roach, 
editor of the Stler State, 


scending this grade, 


the 
received an 


KRARUP. 

account of the trip up to that date which 
was published and which the travelers 
found afterwards had been read exten- 
sively and carefully all over the State of 
Nevada before they had proceeded much 
farther. The other newspaper of Winne- 
mucca, the Humboldt Standard, also pub- 
lished an elaborate account of the trip. 

ARRIVAL AT BATTLE MOUNTAIN. 

The next morning, Monday, June 29, the 
rain poured down as it pours only where 
rain is infrequent, and, as it was under- 
stood that the roads to Golconda lay 
largely through alkali deposits and marly 
bottom lands, departure was deferred 
until the afternoon so as not to court 
slippery mud before it should prove abso- 
lutely necessary. As usual, the machine 
was thoroughly inspected and oiled, and 
it was discovered that the spark plug, for 
the first time, required cleaning and also 
that the chain had stretched somewhat— 
by wear in the links of course—and needed 
tightening. Incidentally this tightened 
the brake cable as well. After dinner 
the distance to Golconda was made in an 
hour and twenty minutes, arriving there at 
2.40 o'clock, but though it had ceased 
raining the car was by this time in a 
bespattered condition that set the Gol- 
conda population to wondering what kind 
of traveling this was. Golconda, like 
Winnemucca, had never seen an automo- 
bile before. Continuing after a short stop 
for road directions, ‘‘Old Pacific’’ was 
steered over the nearest mountain range 
toward Battle Mountain and reached the 
summit an hour after, with the cooling 
water nearly boiling, for the day was 
sultry and calm and the climb of four and 
a half miles was sufficiently steep to make 
a total rise of 700 feet, with many ups and 
downs. The descent on the other side 
was an unmixed delight. For six miles 
fine coasting was enjoyed, over roads to all 
intents and purposes equal to gravel 
walks. Then came a bottom flat, covering 
some five miles where the alkali shows like 
white enamel out of which little bushes of 
sage protrude at intervals of from twenty 
to thirty feet. Then followed a plain 
level wagon rut trail, here and there 
obstructed by loose stones, but with 
nothing to hinder the timely arrival at 
Battle Mountain at 6.17 o’clock, the cyclo- 
meter showing just sixty miles traveled 
during the half day. At Stone House, 
before reaching Battle Mountain, a sur- 
prise, however, awaited the expedition. 
This was close to Humboldt River where 
the brush grew abundantly. Fierce hawk- 
like mosquitoes swooped down over the 
car and attacked especially Tom, who 
found it difficult to guard himself against 
them and at the same time steer a safe 
course. Thence on in the State of 
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Nevada and far into Utah the mosquitoes 
were always with the car when_a halt was 
made, especially toward evening and in 
the vicinity of irrigation ditches. 


BATTLE MOUNTAIN TO ELKO. 


Omana, Neb., Aug. 1.—On the way from 
Golconda to Battle Mountain in Nevada, 
a new source of annoyance had cropped 
cut which was destined to haunt us for 
many days. The soil was a little richer, 
it seemed, than farther back, for the sage 
brush grew rank on the ridge between the 
wagon ruts, and the ridge itself was firmer 
and higher than in the more sandy regions 
which lay behind us. The soil. washed 
more easily, too, so that the road was 
crossed by numerous little runs rather 
than by a few large ones. Frequently the 
ridge reached up to the differential gear 
casing, which is about 8 1-2 inches above 
the tire tread level, and it became neces- 
sary to drive with much caution and sharp 
lookout for the high places, lest the car 
should get hung up on the gear casing 
with the drivers lifted from the ground. 

The evil grew more pronounced on 
Tuesday, June 30, when we set out from 
Battle Mountain for Elko at 7.50 o’clock 
in the morning. The cyclometer showed 
645 miles. One trail followed Humboldt 
River closely, but it was a dry-weather 
track and at this time was slippery from 
the recent rains, and the full river was 
overflowing in places. Once, forcing the 
machine out of a rut which was getting 
uncomfortable, we experienced our first 
complete slewing-around right among the 
sagebrush which here had a scattered 
growth. There was nothing serious in the 
little waltzing, as the ground was flat all 
around us, but it warned us to use only 
the hill-climbing gear in getting out of ruts 
and in all difficult places where alkali and 
a little moisture rendered the footing 
unsafe. 

As a matter of record it should perhaps 
be put down that before the start the gear 
box had been cleaned of its old lubricant, 
with the little detrition from the new gears 
which had accumulated since the beginning 
of the trip nine days before. The clutch, 
also, was tightened. 


EMERGING FROM THE DESERT. 


Leaving the bottom-land trail, we now 
struck onto a low slope close by, where 
another trail wound its way among a pro- 
fusion of large and small sharp stones 
which had been washed down from time 
to time from a rocky ledge above. To the 
right, below us, magpies and water birds 
were swarming in and out of the low 
willow thicket along the narrow strip of 
river marsh. The scene was not alto- 
gether desert-like, yet so far as the eye 
could reach in the distance only sagebrush 
was visible: a large flat some 300 or 400 
square miles in extent, bounded by low 
mountain ranges, and where the river and 
its little tributaries cut their beds into the 
ground could only be told within a stone’s 
throw from their banks. 
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One of the tributaries is Rock Creek, 
which we knew was to be forded, and it 
had been told us in Battle Mountain that 
it would be out of the question to attempt 
crossing it at the usual ford where the 
water was now as high as the banks. In 
our search for the upper ford, however, 
we were interrupted by a tire leak. Inves- 
tigation showed that the patch placed on 
the inner tube of the left front tire before 
reaching Lovelocks had been applied with 
more hurry than skill, for it was the old 
puncture that leaked. We replaced the 
inner tube, not because it was necessary 
to do so, but because it was more reassur- 
ing, and a long day was before us. 

In our further progress the differential 
case, the rear axle brace-rod and even the 
muffler grazed the stones in the road 
several times. Dodging one stone 
sometimes hit another, for Mr. Fetch’s eye 
had not yet grown so keen in measuring 
this kind of obstructions as it became in 
the course of the following few days 
through Nevada and Utah. Here, too, 
was found the first use for our shovel 
when we were trapped into ruts from 
which there was no exit except by backing 
up a quarter ofamile. In front the brush 
grew so stout on the ridge between them 
that Pac. could not be dragged through. 
But the shovel saved the situation. 
Presently a coyote made his appearance, 
contemplating us from a distance of about 
100 yards with great composure. Bullets 
from two revolvers missed the mark, but 
made him scamper. 

Before this wo coyotes had inspected 
us near White Plains, and a badger had 
stuck his head out of a hole right in the 
road near Lovelocks and shown clearly by 


we 
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varieties of birds whose were 
beyond our knowledge of ornithology, was 
apparently scant. 
MAKING A DIFFICULT FORD. 
At 11 o'clock, cyclometer 675 1-2, the 
Rock Creek upper ford was reached. It 
did not look very bad. True, the descent 


species 
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the bank amidstreams, when the front 
wheels struck a stone or shale ledge in the 
creek bottom, perhaps 8 or 10 inches high. 
It was necessary to back up and steer a 
new course, and this could not be accom- 
plished without a man at each front wheel 


to help. Wet feet was the natural result, 

















A HOT TIME IN THE ALKALI PLAINS — Repairing a Punctured Tire. 


was at an angle of about 45 degrees, but 
in the middle there was a little bank of 
shale and stones and the opposite shore 
was flat and sandy. The front wheels 
were cautiously let down in the water 
under brake action and the depth was 
found than two feet. But when 
power was switched on, the car refused to 


less 











SANDY ROAD COVERED WITH SAGE 


his actions that he appreciated the 
novelty of our conveyance. When we had 
passed he came out entirely and surveyed 
us with manifest curiosity. But, on the 
whole, animal life, apart from lizards, 
ground squirrels without a tail and some 


BRUSH BY WINNEMUCCA CITIZENS. 


move. The angle was so steep that all 
the power was wasted against the bottom 
of the creek. 
wheels helped over this difficulty, and we 
had nearly 
steering straight ahead without regard to 


A little pushing on the front 


reached the opposite shore, 


as Mr. Fetch had on the only rubber boots 
in the outfit, and he guided the car from 
the side, walking in the water. 

This was one occasion when the presence 
of a third man seemed convenient, yet our 
experience throughout would rather bear 
out the contention that two can get through 
difficulties as easily as three, or a little 
easier, the main point being to adapt the 
means for avoiding trouble to the circum- 
stances. 

The distance to White House from the 
ford was only about six to eight miles, but 
through the writer’s inexperience as a 
pilot it became twenty, most of it over a 
very fair level wagon track running straight 
as an arrow through sagebrush from north 
to south, after we had first followed the 
northern range of hills too far. The flat 
which we thus crossed was found to belong 
to the Dumphy horse and cattle ranch 
which includes an area of 187,000 acres. 
The ranch buildings were reached at 1.25 
o’clock, and here we had dinner served by 
one of the Chinese cooks who do this work 
in hotels and on ranches all over this 
portion of Nevada. To their national 
traditions is due the fact that eating hours 
are strictly observed. Arriving after the 
regular meal time one can get nothing to 
eat till the bell rings again. 

HUNG UP ON THE DIFFERENTIAL 

From the Dumphy estate at White 
House to Carlin the road leads between 
two portions of one mountain cut in twain 
to the bottom. At least, this is the way 
it appears for part of the distance where 
a small creek bores its way through a 
narrow, almost level which 


canyon con- 
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nects conparatively flat heather on both 
sides of the range. 

3efore entering this pretty diversion in 
landscape, we were stalled, however, on 
one of the road ridges. This was at 2.4 
o'clock, shortly after leaving the ranch 
The cause was the usual one; the ridge was 
higher than it looked, caught the rear axle 
brace under the differential gear case and 
turned it around the axle until the upper 
cross-piece of the case frame bore down 
upon the sprocket chain. In twenty 
minutes it was all twisted back to its place 
and the set-screws tightened, but the 
chain had been weakened by the irregular 
strain and at 4.15 o’clock it came nearly 
apart at another similar ridge, and four 
links had to be replaced with new ones 
This operation, and again straightening 
the rear brace, required 45 minutes, being 
finished at 5 o'clock; cyclometer 713. 
While this was going on, ‘‘Pac.”’ stood on 
the sharp incline where the incident 
occurred, nose upward, and when we were 
ready to start again the carbureter had 
been flooded by reason of the increased 
head of gasoline, fed by gravity from the 
tank, in the front boot. We had neglected 
to turn the gasoline off when the repair 
was begun. Most of our little temporary 
troubles came about through just such 
inadvertencies, but rarely caused delays 
of more than a few minutes 


MOUNTAIN TRAVELING BY NIGHT. 


Carlin, a pretty little town on the rail- 
road—all towns in Nevada are on the rail- 
road—was entered at 7.30 o'clock, and it 
seemed evident that we could not reach 
Elko, twenty-eight miles farther, before 
dark. The first fourteen miles were 
through a canyon rising to an elevation 
about 500 or 600 feet above the surround- 
ing country. The rest was said to be 
smooth, good road downhill to Elko and 
parallel with the railroad. We took the 
chance of getting through the hills during 
daylight and making the last fourteen 
miles by lamps, and in this we barely suc- 
The last two miles of the moun- 
tain seemed a trifle uncanny, being rough 
and steep and appearing more so in the 


ceeded. 


darkness which was fast settling around 
us. Almost we overlooked a little stack 
of cut-off sagebrush which had been 
placed at one side of the forking trail, and 
which Carlin people had told us meant 
that here we had better turn off onto a 
hoghack slope which would be safer for a 
night descent into the valley than the 
We found the hogback was 
pitched just about right for a gentle coast- 
ing, though its width was hardly more 
than fifteen yards and sufficiently irregular 
in outline and surface to call for sharp 
attention to the steering. If we had 


lower pass 


lighted the lamps in this place, the 
shadows would probably have been 
more confusing than the light could have 
been helpful. Finally we arrived on the 
good road, however, and here the head- 
light, when lighted, showed a plain course, 
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PRECARIOUS MOTORING AMONG THE MOUNTAINS — Water Flume Overhead. 


and after a little hesitation to find out 
whether it was all that it promised, the 
third speed was thrown in and landed us in 
Elko at g o’clock, just 1 1-2 hours after 
leaving Carlin. The cyclometer indicated 
735 miles; the barometer 24.80, or an 
elevation of 5,050 feet. 

The next morning we saw on the other 
side of the town the Ruby Range whose 
peaks exceed 10,000 feet and are snow- 
clad all the year around. We also heard 
of a brakeman who had wanted to jump 
from the train which we met on the last 
part of the journey. Seeing our headlight 
coming toward his train rapidly—perhaps 
there was a curve in the road—his vision 
depicted a head-end collision, and only his 
fellow-brakeman—who told us the story— 
averted the leap by assuring him it was 
the light from a limekiln located in that 
vicinity. 

PROM ELKO TO WELLS 

Frequent driving over virgin trackless 
ground through the sagebrush to avoid 
the deep ruts, had filled every accessible 


interstice in the mechanism with ground-up 
twigs. The gear lever quadrant was 
choked with this coarse pulp and the lever 
for the side brake and clutch was impeded 
by it. Longer twigs were wedged in 
wherever they could find lodgment. The 
underside of the muffler was polished like 
a shining kettle; the point was rubbed off 
the under side of axle and braces and the 
wooden handle of the shovel, strapped 
underneath, was furrowed from the whip- 
ping it had received. Later on, in Utah, 
it was actually whipped into shreds, and it 
became necessary to buy a new one. For 
this reason a cleaning-out process preceded 
our departure from Elko on the following 
day, Wednesday, July 1, while we were 
waiting for the post office and express 
office to open their doors. 

The tires were still in good condition, 
though beginning to show the canvas on 
the inner sides where the rubber was 
gradually beimg ground off. The treads 
and the outsides of the tires remained 
intact, due to the fact that almost the 
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entire wagon traffic in the States west of 
Colorado, small as it is, is with vehicles of 
five feet wheel gauge, while ‘‘Pac.”’ 
standard gauge, or 4 feet 8 1-2 inches. 
With one tire squarely in one of the ruts, 
the other drag against the 
raised inner edge of the other rut, and 
whenever that of hard- 
baked alkali marl—turned up in the first 
place when the soil was wet—the grinding 
And the 
car would naturally wabble from one rut 
to the other according to the slope of the 
surface, so that both front tires 
ground about The rear 
being more rigid in relation to the body 
and weight of the car, escaped some of 
this action. In sandy ruts the effect was 
mainly a peculiar insecurity in the steering 
which at times made it difficult to get out 
of the wagon track just when wanted. It 
seemed that the spring dash-pots that 
connect the steering rods with the pivot 
pin-levers also rendered it more difficult to 
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action was rapid and severe. 
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force the car through on an exact course, 
as when one wheel was meant to run on 
the uneven ‘and narrow top of a ridge 
while the car straddled a too-deep rut; 
but on the other hand, this feature of con- 
struction undoubtedly protected the steer- 
ing gear, rods, pivot levers, knuckles, and 
the wheels themselves against injury from 
some of the excessively severe shocks 
which it was impossible to avoid. 

Eleven miles. out of Elko we dislocated 
our rear axle brace again wh le going down 
a steep and sandy hill, but by this time we 
had quick method of 
remedying this recurring inconvenience. 
It consisted simply in jacking under the 
front arm of the brace until the weight of 
the car, bearing down on the rear axle, 
turned the brace back to its correct posi- 
tion. 

Eighty-four degrees in the shade and 
115 in the sun (mercury thermometer) did 
not seem excessively hot, but with the 
wind from behind us—what little there 


discovered the 
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was—and a series of sandhills to overcome, 
the cooling water came to the boiling 
point two or three times, but in these, as 
in other cases previously refer.ed to, it 
should be remembered that the altitude 
lowered the boiling point of water con- 
siderably while reducing the capacity of 
the atmosphere for carrying away the 
thermal units. In fact, we feel quite 
proud of “Pac.” for doing so well as she 
always gid in the matter of keeping cool 
on an allowance of only five gallons of 
water—and 


much less, when 


part of it had been allowed to boil away. 


sometimes 


VARIETY OF LANDSCAPE 

There was a certain grim variety in the 
landscape. The sandhills had the snow- 
clad Ruby Range for background. After 
the laborious climbing often followed a 
long coasting with no other brakes required 
than the resistance of the soil. Then 
again we found ourselves in spots where 
desolation reigned supreme; nothing visible 
within the confine of the hills but a dreary 
expanse of stony ground with a scant 
vegetation of sage, greasewood and several 
varieties of other mean plants whose 
names we never learned. Presently we 
arrived at a shallow slough, 18 miles out of 
Elko, where little pools of stagnant water 
oozed out of the white, barren ground. 
impotent to fertilize it here where the 
alkali was combined with gravel rather 
than with clay. 

Nineteen miles more of similar country, 
and we had reached Deeth railway station, 
said to be the coldest place in Nevada. 
When we looked up the distance the 
cyclometer was found broken. Estimating 
the last few miles since the previous nota- 
tion, it should have registered 790 miles at 
Deeth 

There was nothing at Deeth to indicate 
that a fertile valley was near, yet a few 
miles by a road winding around low hills 
brought the large and prosperous Star 
Valley settlement into full view. One of 
the first buildings along the road was a 
meeting hall for the order of Good Templars 
and it seemed that the whole colony 
belonged to this order; in fact, that the 
Star Valley had been taken under cultiva- 
tion as a matter of lodge enterprise. The 
homely habits of aquae potores (water 
drinkers) explained why Deeth received so 
little benefit from their proximity, but in 
the settlement itself thrift was certainly 
visible everywhere, whether it was mainly 
due to the well-organized irrigation of the 
fields or to the abstention from irrigating 
the inner man with stronger liquor, well- 
fed horses and cattle, large fields of alfalfa 
and smaller patches of grain greeted the 
eye in every direction. A special feature 
was the houses built of discarded railway 
ties with reddish marks from rails and 
spikes, bearing witness of the economy 
practiced in the early beginnings. The 
ties, it was said, had been sold by the rail- 
way company for five cents apiece. 

The road led up and around the side of 
the mountain from which the melted snow 
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serving for irrigation ran down in numerous 
rivulets crossing the road every few 
hundred feet to be intercepted in a main 
ditch skirting the road on the left. Most 
of the streams had stony beds, but a few 
were soft, and in one of these ‘“‘Pac.’’ was 
unexpectedly mired so deeply that it 
required a half-hour of hard work with the 
jack, the shovel and some fence posts to 
get under way again. The soft spot in 
this case extended over a distancegf about 
two rods and had been made passable for 
light wagons by dumping straw and mal- 
odorous waste material, but our machine, 
weighing, with its load, over 3,000 pounds, 
cut through the improvement. Most of 
the twenty-three miles from Deeth to 
Wells we circled around the mountain 
referred to, with the Star Valley circling 
with-us on the left, and the rivulets con- 
tinued to cross our path. The elevation of 
the road was found to be 5,625 feet at 
3 o'clock. At 5 o'clock we arrived at 
Wells, so-called because in the vicinity of 
this town are the wells or springs from 
which Humboldt River takes its beginning. 


FETCH AND KRARUP MET AT CHICAGO 
BY CLUB MEMBERS. 


Special Correspondence. 

Cuicaco, Aug. 10.—The transcontinen- 
tal tourists, Messrs. Fetch and Krarup, 
arrived in Chicago this morning. They 
were met at Maywood, a suburb nine miles 
west of the city, by members of the Chicago 
Automobile Club, who escorted them into 
town. They will remain here as guests of 
the Automobile Club until to-morrow 
morning, when they will resume their 
journey to New York City. 

The tourists were delayed by rain and 
mud in Iowa, and at Des Moines were 
obliged to remain all day in the hotel on 
August 5 while the rain poured down in 
torrents. On the following day the roads 
were in such condition that it was decided 
to remain over until August 7, the evening 
of which found them in Marengo, Iowa, 
ninety-three miles from Des Moines. The 
roads were soft but were drying up. Much 
trouble was experienced from frightening 
horses, less accustomed, it seemed, to 
automobiles than the noble animals of the 
far West. 

The tourists reached Cedar Rapids at 
noon on August 8, where they spent two 
hours at dinner with some friends, pushing 
on in the afternoon to Wheatland, where 
they remained for the night. 

From Des Moines to Chicago no accident 
of any kind occurred to interfere with the 
progress of the travelers, the car running 
perfectly, the only incident being a stop to 
grind an exhaust valve as they neared 
This was the first time that a 
valve had required grinding since leaving 
the Pacific Coast. 


Marengo. 


A laconic telegram, reading as follows, 
tells of a little difficulty with the upholders 
of the law at Mechanicsville, 
‘‘Arrested, Mechanicsville. 


Iowa. : 
Trumped-up 


charge. Settled rather than wait.”’ 
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The Insuring of Automobiles. 


BY DIXIE HINES. 


Although the growth of insurance on 
automobiles while in the service of the 
user and the dealer has been most success- 
ful, there yet remain a number of essential 
features left unprotected and for which 
there is now and will continue to be a great 
demand. 

Less than five years ago the first fire 
insurance policy was written to cover an 
automobile, and that to protect the owner 
of the machine while it was in his private 
stable only. When the machine was 
removed therefrom the policy was sus- 
pended, and became effective only upon 
its return to the original location. 

MACHINE INSURED IN GARAGE ONLY. 

Manifestly a policy of insurance which 
did not permit the machine to be removed, 
on penalty of suspension of the insurance 
policy, was of little or no benefit to the 
owner. Such a policy would readily meet 
the requirements of the average article 
insured under a fire policy, but for an 
automobile, which was purchased that it 
might be used, and which, like a way- 
farer, was more upon the highways of the 
country than in the stable, the restrictions 
of the standard policy effectually pre- 
vented the owner from enjoying that pro- 
tection which a policy of insurance in a 
strong company naturally implied while 
using the insured article for the purpose 
for which it was intended. The demand, 
therefore, was for a policy which might be 
effective not only while the machine was 
carefully stored away and unused, but also 
when it was in active operation throughout 
the owner’s state and even the states 
adjoining. This brought out the “floater” 
policy which has proven so very acceptable 
to the owners of automobiles. This policy, 
in effect, instead of limiting the liability of 
the company issuing the same to the build- 
ing in which the machine is generally kept, 
increased this limit to include the entire 
state in which the policy was issued, and 
in some instances other states as well. 

FIRST OBSTACLE OVERCOME. 

Thus the first serious obstacle was over- 
come, and the demand for effective fire 
insurance was met to the entire satisfaction 
of the owners. Having disposed of their 
fear of loss through fire, the owners next 
turned their attention to protection 
against financial loss through personal 
injuries sustained in consequence of what 
the policies term “negligent operation.” 
This term is meant to imply any personal 
damage done by the machine through any 
of the causes which might result seriously 
to pedestrians or other persons using the 
highways of the city or country. To 
meet this demand the standard terms 
liability policy of the regular casualty 
companies was amended to meet these 
requirements, and what is known as the 
“‘automobile liability” policy made its 


appearance. These policies offer absolute 
protection to owners of automobiles 
against liability for accidental personal 
injuries to employees or the public. Care- 
less chauffeurs, defective machines, and 
often the thoughtlessness and carelessness 
of children and others using the streets and 
roads are a few of the many causes of acci- 
dents which result in untold anxiety and 
expense in settling claims or defending 
suits before somewhat biased juries. 
SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS. 

Whenever a claim is presented the 
company issuing the policy investigates 
the circumstances of the accident, and if 
liability on the part of the assured is 
shown, immediate steps are taken to settle 
without litigation. Should, however, legal 
proceedings be taken, the company by 
eminent counsel defends the suit on the 
assured’s behalf, relieves him from all 
trouble and responsibility, defrays the 
costs and expenses and pays, up to the 
limits named in the policy, any damages 
awarded. 

The usual limits of liability undertaken 
under each of the policies are: In event 
of an accident causing the death or injury 
of one person, $5,000. In the event of 
an accident causing the death or injury of 
several persons, $10,000. The policies do 
not lapse upon these limits being reached, 
but continue their warranty to pay within 
such limits every accident that may take 
place during the policy year, whether few 
or many. 

These two policies, combined with the 
regular fire insurance policy which insures 
the machine while within a specified build- 
ing, conclude the styles offered to users 
and owners of pleasure vehicles, and the 
demand, due to claims arising under the 
liability from and the losses to owners by 
fire while their machines were in unfamiliar 
barns, stables and buildings, throughout 
the rural and congested districts of the 
states, has gradually forced the rates up to 
the present point. The companies, even 
at theadvanced rates,do not find it a profit- 
able class of business, and a large number 
of them have, from time to time, withdrawn 
from the field, leaving the demand much 
greater than the supply. 

A EUROPEAN STYLE OF POLICY. 

The companies assuming liability for 
accidents to automobiles are now consider- 
ing a new style of policy which has been 
received with great favor by European 
owners. This policy, in effect, will assume 
liability for damages done to property of 
others as well as damage done to the 
machine itself. There is a growing demand 
for such protection by conservative owners 
and perhaps within a short time a policy of 
this nature may be placed on the market. 
There will be a number of obstacles to be 
overcome before such a policy can be safely 
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issued in this country, however, the chief 
objection being the necessity for periodical 
examinations. So long as the pleasure of 
touring in automobiles remains so great, 
the opportunity for examination and 
inspection of machines would be almost 
impossible save at the pleasure of the 
owner. A policy written in New York, 
for instance, might protect an owner of a 
machine who, at the time when an inspec- 
tion might be desired, would be touring in 
another state, making such an inspection 
impossible. 

The companies, to whom such a proposi- 
tion has been submitted, raise the objection 
also of careless chauffeurs. A careless 
chauffeur is a dangerous person when the 
result of his carelessness would not preju- 
dice his liberty, which would be the case 
when the damage was done to property 
and not to person. The same objection is 
not raised in the personal liability policy 
because it is not always possible to draw 
the line between a misdemeanor and a 
more serious offence—manslaughter, for 
instance. In the former case it might 
come within the limits of the policy issued, 
but for the latter offense the guilty person 
would undoubtedly have to pay a penalty 
heavier than a fine or judgment for dam- 
ages, the maximum penalty for man- 
slaughter being fifteen years’ imprisonment 
and a fine of $1,000. It is this fear that 
operates in favor of the company assum- 
ing the liability and minimizes their 
liability. 

The companies writing automobile insur- 
ance policies deserve commendation from 
the insuring public for the liberal manner 
in which they have treated this question, as 
their policies are generally models of liber- 
ality with restrictive features minimized to 
the smallest possible degree. It has now 
become a most prominent feature of insur- 
ance, and wisdom has prompted every 
owner of an expensive machine to surround 
himself with every possible precaution 
against loss, the cost being small compared 
with the protection afforded. 


Quick Time Over Illinois Roads. 
Spectal Oorrespondence. 

Cuicaco, Aug. 8.—One day last week 
Frank K. Pearce, of Tuscola, Ill., made a 
wager with a friend that he could drive his 
automobile from that town to Champaign, 
a distance of twenty-five miles, in fifty 
minutes or less. The roads were in rather 
poor condition at the time, and this fact, 
together with Mr. Pearce’s expressed 
determination to take three others with 
him on the trip, made the success of his 
attempt seem rather doubtful. The party 
left the Hotel Douglas in Tuscola at 7.40 
A. M., and reached the News office in 
Champaign at 8.25 1-2—having covered 
the distance in the remarkable time of 
forty-five and one-half minutes. Mr. 
Pearce drove a Lane steam carriage, and 
thinks it will be some time before his 
record is broken by any machine in the 
vicinity of Tuscola. 
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Thomas A. Edison Talks of His 
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Auto- 


mobile Experimental Work. 


Thomas A. Edison does not propose 
to enter the automobile manufacturing 
industry as has been repeatedly implied 
by the daily press in various fictitious in- 
terviews, although he is building four large 
electric touring cars in his laboratory at 
West Orange, N. J. These cars will be 
used by Mr. Edison and some of his 
friends, and will be for the purpose of 
demonstrating the advantages of his 
nickel-iron battery and incidentally to 
put into effect a number of Mr. Edison’s 
ideas in automobile construction. 

“I am going to build four cars right here 
in the laboratory,’’ said Mr. Edison to a 
representative of THe AUTOMOBILE a few 
days ago. ‘‘They will be of the popular 
touring-car type with the motor in front 
under a hood and the battery over the rear 
axle, under the tonneau. Each car will 
have 1o-horsepower, normal, with a maxi- 
mum of 60-horsepower. The battery of 
each car will consist of eighty-five cells. 
Power will be transmitted to the driving- 
wheels by means of a chain to a counter 
differential and then side chains to the 
driving-wheels. The tonneau will be made 
to slide back, and will have a folding leg 
to support it when it is pulled back to 
expose the battery. The car will be geared 
to a maximum speed of thirty miles, but 
it can be changed to fifty miles very easily. 
On New Jersey roads we can get about 
seventy-five miles out of one charging, for 
we have thoroughly tested a battery of 
this size and know exactly what it will do. 
We will put an emergency gear on each of 
the four cars that will multiply the power 
at the driving-wheels many fold. This 
will only be for use in extreme cases where 
very muddy roads are encountered or we 
get into very deep sand, such as we encoun- 
tered below Bordentown on our recent run 
to Atlantic City. Aside from that there 
will be no gears. I wouldn’t have a gear 
on an automobile.” 


EXPERIMENTING WITH THE CHASSIS. 


While waiting for Mr. Edison in his 
office THe AUTOMOBILE man _ noticed 
through an open window two electric run- 
abouts and a gasoline touring car in the 
automobile house in the yard. The body 
of the touring car was off and two mechan- 
ics were at work on the engine. When 
queried regarding his use of the gasoline 
car, Mr. Edison said: 

“A good many people criticise my use of 
a gasoline car. That is a Pan-American 
24-horsepower car I bought to experiment 
with. I have just returned from a trip 
to Atlantic City in it. I wanted to build 
an electric touring car for my own use, 
and I wanted to get a chassis that would 
not give me any trouble. I had the Mors 
racer used by Fournier out here last year, 
and we ripped it all apart and had a good 


look at it. I thought the running-gear 
was the best I had seen, but I wasn’t able 
to test it. The Pan-American chassis is a 
copy of the Mors, only they made the 
steering knuckles larger, which was a most 
excellent thing. We drove to Atlantic 
City purposely to test the running-gear of 
that car, and I believe there is not a better 
chassis made, for we really tried to smash 
it by driving at high speed over the 
roughest roads we found. We tore the 
gears up badly though—come out and I'll 
show you.” 


REQUIREMENTS OF ELECTRIC VEHICLE. 


While the car was being inspected Mr. 
Edison talked interestingly of his experi- 
ences on the run, and expressed his desire 
to tour through New Jersey and New 
England. He would not be content to go 
in a gasoline machine, however, he must 
wait until he had his electric touring car 
built. 

“Electricity is the thing,” said he. 
“There is no reciprocating motion about 
an electric car; all is rotary, beautifully 
perfect and wonderfully efficient, and best 
of all it is so very simple. There are no 
whirring and grinding gears with their 
numerous levers to confuse. There is not 
that almost terrifying uncertain throb and 
whirr of the powerful combustion engine. 
There is no water circulating system to get 
out of order, no dangerous and evil-smelling 
gasoline, and no noise. Perfect freedom 
from vibration assures both comfort and 
peace of mind. No woman is ever at ease 
with a veritable gatling gun of an engine 
jumping and vibrating in the carriage she 
rides in. You yourself have seen women, 
as well as young boys and girls, operating 
electrics alone on the streets, I am sure. 
An electric vehicle has just about 4 per 
cent. of the amount of mechanism there is 
on a gasoline car. 

“Two things are required for the success- 
ful electric vehicle, commercial or pleasure. 
It must have, first, a battery that will not 
deteriorate; secondly, an enormously rapid 
charge rate. Both of these essentials are 
combined in the Edison automobile battery 
and at the same time it is just about one- 
half the weight of a serviceable lead bat- 
tery. Then, too, it requires no attention 
aside from keeping the cells filled to the 
proper height with water. A boy can take 
care of it just as well as an electrician, and 
its life is unlimited, for there is nothing 
about it to corrode 

“If the car has sixty-one or more battery 
cells, like the four cars we will build, it can 
be charged on any regular 110-volt cur- 


rent. Of course, for a runabout having a 
smaller battery the charge has to be 
reduced. I know four different charging 


stations that are so situated that I can use 
them for charging my car and run all over 
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New Jersey. With my new car, geared to 
thirty miles, I can get over bad roads very 
fast and will not be handicapped by having 
to stop to make adjustments, as there will 
be no vibration in the car to shake things 
loose on good roads, and when rough roads 
are encountered we will not have to stop 
every little while to fix things. On hills, 
too, we will be just as capable as a Panhard 
on its third clutch. You can change speed 
quicker and gather speed better with an 
electric ‘han with a gasoline car. There 
are no gears to strain on rough roads and 
hills and there is no jerking, throbbing 
engine. I am sure that I shall be easily 
able to get up a 25 per cent. grade with my 
car 


‘‘When the tide turns and the ultimate 
comes, charging stations will be «very- 
where. Commercial vehicles will be charged 
while goods are being loaded, and tour- 
ing cars charged while tourists stop a few 
minutes for refreshments. 

PROGRESS IN CONSTRUCTION. 

“There are a great many interesting 
things about an automobile.” Here Mr. 
Edison arose from his chair and walked 
over to the open window and looked out 
upon his mechanics at work on the un- 
happy Pan-American gasoline car “‘I 
like that sort of thing,’’ he mused, “‘it gives 
one something to think about. Gasoline 
cars are interesting, and the manufacturers 
have made great progress in a few years, 
especially the French. 


*‘Look at that steering knuckle. That 
is splendid. At the automobile show last 
spring aman came to me and said that he 
didn’t know anything about automobiles 
and didn’t know how to tell one car from 
another. I showed him what a steering 
knuckle was and told him that when he 
came to a car that had large steering 
knuckles he might be sure that the manu- 
facturer had had considerable experience, 
but if the car had small steering knuckles, 
he would know that the manufacturer was 
still experimenting. The French use a 
good grade of Norway iron for their steer- 
ing knuckles, and make them plenty large 
enough. Of course they have had the 
time to find out what is best. The fault 
in those little steel knuckles is not apparent 
as yet, of course, but wait about three 
years. It is crystallization that is to be 
feared. 

“The French have our manufacturers 
beaten as yet in several ways. Take the 
matter of springs Where some of our 
American touring cars ‘chuck’ like the 
mischief in going over a crossing, a French 
car will come along at the same speed and 
go over the crossing as smoothly as velvet. 
I am not disloyal, and you don’t find me 
using a French car, but I dislike to see so 
many of the French ahead of the American 
builders in any point of merit. I believe 
that every car should have an abnormally 
large steering gear, for, like the steering 
knuckles, two or three years of service on 
our rough roads will tend to weaken the 
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parts and something will break at the 
wrong time. 

“It is the same with gears, though there 
is little, if any, difference in favor of the 
European manufacturers in this respect. 
Take the gear wheel or the slowest speed 
forward on a high-powered car—it is a 
little thing, entirely too small, I believe, 
for the strain put on it by the powerful 
motor in climbing hills or running over 
rough roads. It has strength enough, but 
the most important thing of all, the manu- 
facturers have not calculated the pressure 
per square inch in doing work. On many 
automobiles the gears are so made that 
this pressure is brought right up to the 
tearing point. This is a common error 
in all machinery. That is one big thing 
in favor of the electric. You don’t have 
any change speed gears to be ripped to 
pieces when you get on a bad road. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH TIRES. 


“‘Now, take the matter of tires. Although 
the American tire makers are abreast of 
the times, better automobile tires can be 
made than we now have. I have had the 
B. F. Goodrich Company make me a tire 
out of the purest up-river Para rubber, and 
I believe it is the only tire of its kind ever 
made, and the best. I have had a good 
deal of experience with rubber in our ore- 
crushing plants and have conducted quite 
a number of successful experiments. We 
use a twenty-four-inch six-ply Leviathan 
belt, which is made of cotton and soaked 
in linseed oil, for a horizontal ore conveyer. 
The ore is shot off the end of this belt at 
the rate of 500 feet per minute and we have 
to use some sort of a buffer or ‘back-stop’ 
to cause it to rebound into a pit beneath the 
pulley at the end of the belt. A piece of 
quarter-inch steel plate was found to wear 
through in ten hours. A sheet of ordinary 
rubber of about the same thickness wore 
through in twenty-five hours. With a 
sheet of pure up-river Para rubber, how- 
ever, we found that at the end of three 
weeks, instead of being worn through, the 
surface of the rubber was only roughened 
about as much as the ordinary rubber was 
after it had been in use for an hour. The 
Para rubber sheet was an inch in thickness, 
however. 

“So that is why I had this pure Para 
rubber tire made. I am going to put it on 
my car and see what it will do. You see, 
ordinary tire rubber will only stretch two 
and one-half times its own length, so 
when a sharp stone is struck which holds 
the tread fast, the rubber can only stretch 
to this limit and then it tears. You 
noticed how the tires on that touring car 
were chewed up. With a Para rubber tire 
the stretch is five times greater before tear- 
ing. The first cost would be greater, but the 
cost per mile less. You cannot puncture 
this tire, however, and there should be a 
noticeable saving in wear, for there can be 
no internal friction in the pure rubber tire, 
as it is not loaded with oxides, but is a 
homogeneous mass. The oxides in the 
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cheap rubber set up internal friction; that 
is what makes it wear out so much quicker 
than the pure rubber. The pure rubber 
tire, as well as being lighter, is faster. 
By doing away with the internal friction 
you get two or three pounds less drawbar 
pull per ton. People get an idea a low- 
priced tire is cheap, when in reality it is 
dear. The tire people can make much 
better tires, but they have to cater to the 
demands of the purchaser. People should 
be willing to pay for the best tires they can 
get, for they are the cheapest in the end. 

“Another thing I have noticed about 
tires is that the tires on the right-hand side 
of the car wear out the fastest. This is 
because the operator, sitting on the right 
side of the machine and driving on the 
right side of the road, runs the right wheels 
off the smoothest part of the road a good 
deal of the time; then, too, the tires on the 
right side get the worst of it every time the 
car is turned out to pass something on the 
road. The remedy is to change the tires 
around once in awhile. And this also 
brings me to the matter of brakes. It is 
often the case that the brake on one wheel 
fits tighter than the one on the other, with 
the result that one poor tire is continually 
getting the most wear. 


BRAKE SHOES AND RODS. 


“On our recent trip to Atlantic City we 
found that the leather brake-shoes were 
unsatisfactory, so we had them replaced 
by well-seasoned vulcanized fiber. On 
my new car, however, I am going to use 
brake-drums of chilled iron, ground to a 
polish, with brake-shoes of soft Norway 
iron. You can’t take the hardness out of 
chilled iron, even if you bring it to a yellow 
heat, and you can run such a brake right 
in grit without harming it in the least. I 
have had considerable experience with 
such brakes and believe them to be the 
very best. 

“Another thing: I think it is a mistake 
to use a brake-rod. I have seen cars 
equipped with a wire cable from the brake 
lever to the brake, and I think this is much 
better. In putting on a brake rod they 
weld steel to steel, with the result that it 
don’t always hold,” 


PROGRESS WITH EDISON BATTERY. 


Coming back to the subject of electric 
vehicles, in answer to a remark from the 
interviewer, Mr. Edison expressed himself 
as not desiring to say too much about his 
automobile battery at the present time, 
for the reason that certain electric vehicle 
manufacturers had already contracted for 
all the batteries that could be supplied at 
present, while other concerns were pressing 
the company to know when it was expected 
that deliveries of batteries in quantities 
could be made. Mr. Edison hoped to have 
the manufacture of batteries well in hand 
by October. 

The new battery cells are made in 
several different sizes, the cells most suit- 
able for pleasure vehicles averaging about 
three and one-half cells to one horsepower. 
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The popular impression is that Mr. 
Edison’s new storage battery is an uncer- 
tainty; that it is a possibility not yet 
realized. However, though Mr. Edison 
is still working on the different sizes of cells, 
he said that the practicability of his battery 
has long since been demonstrated; that 
there are several vehicles, both commercial 
and pleasure, in daily use that derive their 
power from the new nickel and iron 
batteries, and that the Edison Company 
is prepared to prove the superiority of 
the Edison battery to all who are inter- 
ested. 

The battery was not placed on the 
market until recently as special machines 
had to be designed and built for making the 
cells, and a certain sheet steel used in their 
make-up has had to be imported from 
Europe, and could only be procured in 
limited quantities. However, the machines 
are now completed, and arrangements 
have been made with three different rolling 
mills to make the sheet steel, which will 
mean not only an unlimited supply, but 
the saving of a duty of 40 percent. Under 
this arrangement it is expected that by 
the first of the year the Edison batteries 
will be on the market in ample quantities, 
and the present high price will be materially 
reduced. 


The Gordon Bennett Race in New York. 


Almost speechless with interest, but 
finally giving vent to a burst of enthusi- 
astic applause, a large audience at Ham- 
merstein’s roof garden, New York, wit- 
nesses, every night, a picture story of the 
Gordon Bennett International Cup Race, 
run in Ireland on July 2. The biograph 
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A «<Speed-Changing”’ Axle. 


A new wrinkle in transmission systems 
has lately appeared in France, in the shape 
of a construction by which the speed- 
changing gear, instead of being separate 
from both motor and axle, as in the ortho- 
dox machines, or combined with the 
motor, as in a few cases, is combined with 


bars (not shown) attached, one to the top 
and one to the bottom of G, and pivoted at 
a common point on a cross sill below the 
dash. A jointed shaft of the usual sort, 
but lighter than is required when it must 
transmit the torque of the low gear, con- 
nects the fly-wheel clutch with shaft M 





FIG. |.-THE “UNIVERSAL” COMBINED CHANGE SPEED GEARS 
AND DIFFERENTIAL. 


the rear axle, one case enclosing both the 
speed-changing gears and the differential. 
A general view of this device is seen in 
Fig. 1, and Figs. 2 and 3 disclose the details 
of the interior. 

The axle is wholly enclosed as usual 
with the bevel gear device, and the gear 
case, instead of being split horizontally, 
opens at the front end, the head T V 
being removable bodily. Coming to de- 
tails, M is the primary gear shaft, carrying 
the service brake A and squared for the 
sliding pair of pinions P R. Gear Z and 





"6 
FIG. 2.—DIFFERENTIAL CASE OPEN, SHOWING REAR SHAFT BEARING. 


pictures, projected on a very large screen, 
are unusually perfect, and a very realistic 
effect is produced. Each car is shown at 
the start, just as the operator throws his 
clutch in and jumps off down the road at a 
mile-a-minute pace; and later, at Carlow, 
the sharp turn in the road is shown with 
each car approaching at lightning speed. 
The effect is so realistic that the spectator 
holds his breath as each monster car 
comes rushing down to the edge of the 
stage directly toward him and vanishes 
into nothing Jenatzy, finishing trium- 
phant but travel-stained, calls forth a burst 
of applause, and the audience leaves the 
theatre with a true realization, perhaps 
for the first time, of how wonderfully 
exciting an automobile race is, especially 
if endowed with international interest. 


bevel pinion S are fast together and are 
loose on M; and Z has clutch teeth arranged 
to engage teeth OO on R. This gives the 
direct drive. For the second speed, R 
meshes with R' on the secondary shaft N, 
and PP mesh for the first speed. Reversal 
is obtained by an intermediate pair T, one 
of which is always in mesh with the large 
gear P and the other of which is engaged 
by the pinion P. 

Fig. 3 shows how removal of the head 
carries the whole gear train with it, giving 
immediate access to the interior; and Fig. 2 
shows how the differential, on which the 
large gear U is carried, may be exposed. 

In applying this “‘speed-changing axle” 
to a vehicle, semi-elliptic rear springs, with 
shackles at both ends, are used. The axle 
case is kept from rotating by two radius 





Apparently provision must be made dor 
a little yielding in the connections of the 
gear-shifting mechanism between the hand 
lever and the gear case, as it can hardly 
be supposed that the distance from the 
case to the fixed lever does not vary a little 
with the motion of the axle. It will be 
noticed also that the arrangement of gears 
employed compels shaft N to run at a 
higher speed than M on the direct drive, 
which must reduce the efficiency a little. 
On the other hand, by largely eliminating 
the problem of lining up the motor, change 
gear, and bevel pinion on the rear axle of 
the ordinary construction, and the atten- 
dant side strains on the shaft bearings 
when the frame is racked by rough roads, 
the average efficiency is notably improved: 
and the cost of construction is reduced 
both by this fact and by the suppression 
of the false frame. It might at first seem 
that the added dead-weight of the gears 
and case would be a serious burden on the 
tires of a large car, but we are informed 
that this amounts to only about 50 pounds 
in a 12-horsepower ‘car, for which size the 





FIG. 3.—SPEED GEARS WITHDRAWN 
FROM CASE. 


total weight of the equipment shown in 
Fig. 1 is 160 pounds. 

“L’Universel” is the name given to this 
device by its makers, C. E. Henriod & Co., 
of France. It is being exploited in the 
United States by Abel Alfred Borit, who 
arrived in New York on August 1. 
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Features of the Endurance Run Course. 


Interesting Details of the Roads as Observed and Photographed 
by the N. A. A.M. Secretary. 


On October 7, at 7 o’clock in the morn- 
ing one hundred or more automobiles of all 
styles, from handy little American run- 
abouts to great road locomotives of foreign 
build, will start on the first endurance 
contest to be promoted by the National 
Association of Automobile Manufacturers, 
and for the next seven days there will be 
a prolonged struggle to make the best 
record over the roads of all sorts and condi- 
tions, from New York to Cleveland, and 
thence to Pittsburg, where the run will 
terminate. 

The competing cars are to be weighed in 
and officially sealed on October 6, and on 
the following morning everything will be in 
readiness for the start, each operator and 
observer wearing an official badge, and 
each car carrying two official banners 
bearing its name. American built and 
foreign cars will meet on equal footing, 
and the run will demonstrate the merits of 
the different machines, proving not what 
they can accomplish in the way of speed, 
but to what extent they may be depended 
upon to endure the wear and tear of a 
week’s hard driving over nearly 
miles of country roads regardless of the 
weather, regardless of mud and sand, and 
without the privilege of “laying to” 
repair shop for an indefinite period. 

Although promoted by a national asso- 
ciation of automobile manufacturers, this 
endurance contest is to be run in the inter- 
ests of the buying public; the cars are 
to be classified according to selling price, 
and in no other way, and they must be 
equipped according to the 
descriptions, and not provided with special 
appliances fitted for the occasion. 

Secretary Unwin, of the association, has 
made one journey over the roads from New 
York to Cleveland, selecting routes, making 
preliminary hotel arrangements, taking 
photographs, and collecting all the informa- 
tion possible, all of which is to be published 
by the association for the benefit of the 
competitors. An account of this initial 


1,000 


in a 


catalogue 


trip and brief description of the roads by 
C. H. Martin, Mr. 
on the journey, has been published in late 
issues of THE AvuTOMOBILE. Additional 
information is now at hand from Mr. 
Unwin, accompanied by a few photographs 
selected from a hundred or more taken on 
the trip. 


Unwin’s companion 


UP THE WEST BANK OF THE HUDSON. 


Mr. Unwin found the road on the east 
bank of the Hudson in excellent condition 
to Rhinebeck, but there it was necessary 
to take the ferry across to Kingston, and 
the approach to the ferry is down a steep 
hill with the New York Central Railroad 
crossing at the bottom, and only room for 
four automobiles between the tracks and 


the ferry slip. In addition to this draw- 
back, the ferry Transport will accommo- 
date not more than twenty vehicles at a 
time, and it takes forty minutes to make the 
round trip. It is more than likely, there- 
fore, that the first part of the run will be 
on the west side of the river, starting at 
Jersey City or Hoboken, the cars being 
allowed to “go as you please’ to the 
general rendezvous. 

Pinehill, N. Y., 130 miles from the 
metropolis, will probably be the destina- 
tion of the first day’s run. To this point 
the roads are fairly good, gradually rising 
with a sharp 1o per cent. grade half a mile 
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The ninety-mile run from Binghamton to 
Bath also presents some serious difficulties, 
especially the Belden hill, which is very 
steep and with a road almost impassable 
in places. 

BAD ROADS FROM ELMIRA. 


After leaving Elmira the road is unusu- 
ally bad, with deep ruts and either dust 
or mud. In some places the mud was 
nearly hub-deep, but this was after days of 
rain, and in October conditions may be 
improved. Corning, the next important 
town on the route, is approached by miser- 
able roads, and they are just as bad on 
the other side. It was noticed, particu- 
larly, that many of the interior New York 
State towns rejoiced in fairly good roads 
while on approaching and leaving these 
towns the highways seemed to have abso- 
lutely no attention. 

Tramping around near Corning in mud 














High Level Viaduct at Conneaut, O. 
Ferry Boat Across the Hudson. 


PROMINENT OBJECTS OF INTEREST 


long leading into the town, which is located 
well up in the Catskill Mountains. Pine- 
hill is well provided with hotels and ample 
accommodations will be found for the 
tourists. The road from this point to 
Binghamton is very rough and narrow, 
many of the worst hills on the trip being 
met on the way, three 18-per cent. grades, 
each of which is nearly a mile long, imped- 
ing the progress of the cars. One of the 
worst of these is Palmer Hill, near Andes, 
in Delaware County, the last quarter ofa 
mile being particularly steep. 

An 8 per cent. grade leads down the 
other side of Palmer Hill, and the road is 
very tortuous and sandy, especially about 
two miles east of Delhi, where Unwin and 
Martin ran off the road, turning to the left, 
when they should have kept to the right. 





Street Railroad Bridge, near Painesville, O. 
Toll House at City Limits, Buffalo. 


ON THE ENDURANCE RUN ROUTE. 


up to his ankles, while trying to find a 
suitable place to steady his camera, Mr. 
Unwin remarked to a local resident who 
was standing near wondering: 

‘‘T should think the Corning people would 
fix this road up a bit; it’s the worst I’ve 
ever seen.” 

““Wall,”’ replied the native, ‘“‘when you 
fellers git into town it'll be better. Yer 
see, Tom Platt don’t live down here. It’s 
polerticians that make roads in these parts.” 

OLD POST TOLL ROAD. 

Bath will probably be the destination on 
the third day, and from there to Buffalo, 
the end of the fourth day’s run, a distance 
of about 115 miles, there are many hills, 
some long and winding, others straight 
and very steep, but on the whole, conditions 
are improved. The old Post Road, be- 
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Ascending Palmer Hill in the Catskills. 


tween Geneseo and Buffalo, is almost like 
macadam, in comparison to other roads 
on the route, and there are few hills. A 
picturesque spot is the toll-house, at the 
Buffalo City line; the toll for an automobile 
and driver is five cents, and one cent for 
each additional passenger 
There are a number of toll bridges and 
roads on the route, and Secretary Unwin 
has made arrangements to forward to each 
sufficient money to pay for all automobiles 
entered in the endurance contest, several 
days before they are expected to reach the 
various points. It is to be presumed that 
the old toll-keepers will let all automobiles 
pass free of charge for a week; not being 
accustomed to see so much money at a 
time. 


is charged. 


ARRIVAL IN BUFFALO. 

The tourists were well received by news- 
paper men along the route, but the most 
pretentious reception Buffalo. 
When they drove up to the Iroquois Hotel, 
covered with mud, and glad to have 
reached civilization, they found themselves 
confronted by seven reporters, each eager 
for the news, and innumerable camera 
fiends, who “snapped”’ away joyously. 

BUFFALO TO CONNEAUT. 

Leaving Buffalo the road follows along 
the shore of Lake Erie. It is good for the 
greater part, level, with perhaps a little 
sand here and there, for a distance of 100 
miles, passing through a number of towns 
and small cities which add much interest 
to the journey. Erie, Pa., is the destina- 
tion of the fifth day’s run, and the evening 
of the following day will find the contest- 
ants in Cleveland. After leaving Erie, the 


was at 








Fork Two Miles from Delhi, N. Y. 


conditions remain about the same, although 
a number of sharp grades are met, but the 
road is in reasonable repair for the greater 
part of the way and not much difficulty 
will be experienced until four miles east of 
Conneaut, Ohio, where a fairly good road 
suddenly turns to soft sand, into which 
the wheels sink for several inches. There 
is another way to reach Conneaut, but the 
sandy road is the lesser of the two evils, 
the other route leading up an exceedingly 
steep hill. The Conneaut high level 
viaduct is a welcome sight to all users of 
the road; it was only recently completed, 
and removes the necessity of climbing an 
18 per cent. grade. 

Between Painesville and Willoughby, at 
a point 657 1-8 miles from New York, the 
road takes a sudden drop under a trolley 
car bridge.: This is a bad spot and is 
worth remembering, for at the bottom 
there is a quick turn and the hill is very 
steep. Mr. Unwin tells an 
story of this grade in the following words: 

“We stopped at the top of the hill to 
take a photograph of the bridge, and when 
ready to the Martin 
decided that he would start the car without 
having recourse to the usual ‘cranking’; so 
we pushed the machine to the brow of the 
hill and jumped aboard, allowing her to 
coast down. When we had accumulated 
sufficient momentum, Martin threw in the 
clutch, and the engine started throbbing 
away, and we were off. Shortly afterward 
we stopped again, and when ready to start 
up Martin couldn’t find the starting crank. 
There we were nearly 700 miles from New 
York and no starting crank. Then Martin 


interesting 


resume journey, 





Fork Beyond Savona—Turn to Right. 


remembered that he had placed the crank 
on the end of the motor shaft, preparatory 
to starting at the top of the hill under the 
Willoughby bridge, and it was evident that 
the crank had been thrown off at that 
point. There was nothing for it but to 
trudge back through the mud, and there I 
found the crank in the road. This little 
story,”’ continued Mr. Unwin, “has led us 
into Cleveland, where we arrived at 4 P. M., 
on July 27, and there is nothing more to 
tell.” 

When asked if he intended going over 
the route again, Mr. Unwin said: ‘Yes, 
I shall start on a second trip to Cleveland 
on Monday, August 17; this time going up 
the west side of the and after 
visiting Cleveland we shall probably push 
through to Pittsburg.” 

In reply to a question regarding the 
machine that would be used on this 
second trip, Mr. Unwin stated that W. D. 
Gash, of the Searchmont Company, had 
placed one of the Searchmont cars at his 
disposal. 


Hudson, 


About twenty members of the Chicago 
Automobile Club took part last Saturday 
afternoon and evening in a club run to 
Hinsdale, Ill., twenty miles west of the 
city, where dinner was served at the Park 
Hotel. Leaving the clubhouse, in Michigan 
Avenue at 2 o'clock, the trip was made 
over Jackson, Ashland, Washington and 
Austin Boulevards to Clyde, and then 
through Berwyn, Riverside, LaGrange 
Western Springs to Hinsdale, the 
return journey being made over the reverse 
route 
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Monument at Painted Post, N. Y. 











Arrival at Iroquois Hotel, Buffalo. 





Entry Into Cleveland Over Beautiful Euclid Avenue. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AUTOMOBILE BILL 
IN ENGLAND. 








The first serious attempt of the auto- 
mobiling fraternity in England to amelior- 
ate the conditions produced by the oppres- 
sive Light Locomotive Act of 1896. with 
its 12-mile speed limit and long train of 
resulting persecution, crystallized in a 
bill introduced by Lord Balfour, of Bur- 
leigh, on behalf of the Government, in the 
House of Lords last month. 

This bill has pursued a fairly satisfac- 
tory course in that body, having received 
amendments only in accordance with its 
spirit instead of contrary thereto, and 
at last advices had passed its third reading. 
Its provisions are quite radical, and have 
their origin in a frank recognition by the 
framers of the bill that the arbitrary speed 
limit of the Light Locomotive Act, which 
it amends, has wholly failed as a means of 
controlling automobile driving. The 
reason for this failure appears to lie not in 
the particular limit of speed adopted, 
though a low limit is admitted to be worse 
for the purpose than a reasonably high one, 
on account of the responsibility of enforc- 
ing it and of the irritation to which it 
gives rise. The prime objection to any 
fixed limit is declared to be that it dis- 
tracts the attention of both public and 
police from the main issue, which is the 
safety of the former, and which is properly 
to be cared for by inquiring whether a 
driver is or is not reckless under the cir- 
cumstances of any particular moment. 
Accordingly, the new bill contains no 
fixed limit of speed, but directs attention 
wholly to the question of reckless driving. 
The principal provisions are in substance as 
follows: 

Every automobile shall be registered 
with the Council of the County where its 
owner lives, and shall carry a registered 
number, which shall not be removed or 
falsified. Every driver, whether a private 
owner or a hired chauffeur, shall be 
licensed, and no unlicensed chauffeur shall 
be employed: but such license is not to be 
taken as a certificate of competency, for 
establishing which no tests are provided. 
Any person convicted of reckless driving 
or of ony other offense in connection with 
an automobile, may, in addition to suffer- 
ing the fine or imprisonment for his specific 
offense, have his license suspended. The 
particulars of his conviction and of the 
suspension (if any) of his license will be 
endorsed thereon, with a view to cumu- 
lative penalties. These penalties may 
run up to £30 or imprisonment for not 
more than six months. 
~ No speed limit is fixed, except that the 
Local Government Board may, on applica- 
tion of a County Council, set such a limit 
for a particular place. The wording is a 
little indefinite, but the intent appears to 
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be to allow speed limits to be fixed for 
towns or built-up districts, and to have 
such speed limits uniform in all such towns. 
Notices must be conspicuously posted 
proclaiming such limits and the territory 
they cover. 

The reckless-driving clauses, which 
stand at the head of the bill, are as follows: 

“‘r. If any person drives a motor car on 
a public highway negligently or recklessly, 
or at a speed which is dangerous to the 
public, having regard to all the circum- 
stances of the case, including the nature, 
condition, and use of the highway, and to 
the amount of traffic which actually is at 
the time, or which might be expected to 
be, on the highway, that person shall be 
guilty of an offense under this Act. 

““2. Any police constable may appre- 
hend without warrant the driver of any 
car who commits an offense under this 
section within his view.” 

A further clause provides against the 
giving of fictitious names or addresses, 
and against refusal of the owner of the 
car to assist in the identification and 
arrest of the driver 

The debates on the bill in the House of 
Lords have disclosed a gratifying spirit of 
fairness. such as is not always found 
associated with a sincere purpose to con- 
trol the abuses of motor driving. The 
proposed insertion of a 20-mile speed 
limit was opposed by Lord Balfour on the 
ground that, though he himself was not 
a motorist and did not desire to go even 
at that speed, still he did not see why it 
should be criminal to do so. What was 
really needed was that the pace should 
suit the circumstances, and this point 
would never be established so long as the 
opportunity remained for the present 
ambuscades and stop-watch controversies. 
The amendment was finally lost, 111 to 14. 
Several members complained of the noise 
made by some cars when standing with 
motors running, and a clause will probably 
be inserted requiring that motors be 
stopped when standing for any length of 
time. A proposal to refuse registration to 
cars capable of exceeding a certain speed 
was rejected on account of the difficulty 
of enforcing it, but Lord Balfour expressed 
sympathy with its object. 

While the bill has pursued this course in 
the House of Lords, it has suffered a 
different fate in the lower House, where 
an amendment has been attached to it 
limiting speed to twenty miles an hour in 
the country and ten miles in towns. The 
bill has passed through committee in this 
shape, after a hot fight, and as this issue 
goes to press it is about to be submitted 
to the House. One amendment, providing 
for punishment by fine for failure to stop 
in case of accident, will meet with general 
approval. 


The thrifty little town of Cortland, 
N. Y., boasts that there are now twenty- 
one motor cars owned in that place and 
immediate vicinity, and more in prospect. 
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SUN RISING HILL-CLIMBING TEST FOR 
TOURING CARS. 


Special Correspondence. 

Lonpon, July 27.—A hill-climbing con- 
test exclusively for touring cars was con- 
ducted successfully last Saturday by the 
Midland Automobile Club on Sun Rising 
Hill in the Edge Hills in Warwickshire. 
The cars were obliged to make the ascent 
in actual touring condition, with a full 
complement of passengers aboard and all 
the supplies and tools usually carried on 
tour. 

Sun Rising Hill is a difficult and danger- 
ous course, being the second steepest of 
three ascents to the crest of Edge Hill, 700 
feet above sea level, with gradients of 1 in 9 
to 1 in 6.43, and having a number of sharp 
turns. The course was 1,400 feet long, 
and was in a number of parts considerably 
steeper than the steepest part of Wester- 
ham Hill which formed the most trying 
part of the reliability test of the Automo- 
bile Club of G. B. & I. 

The Midland Hill climb was, in fact, the 
severest event of the kind that has ever 
been held. To add to the severity of the 
tests, the rules required the cars to be 
halted at a point 640 yards up the hill be- 
tween two lines ten yards apart. After 
thirty seconds had expired from the time 
of halting, the official time-keeper gave the 
word ‘‘Go!”” The gradient at this piont 
was 1 in 6.75. A second and similar stop 
was made about thirty-five yards below 
the finishing point, the grade at this point 
being 1 in 6.25 

Thirty cars were entered, and of the 
twenty that made the attempt, seventeen 
successfully mounted the hill. Cecil Edge, 
in a 20-horsepower Napier, was credited 
with the best performance, climbing the 
hill in 1 minute 55 4-5 seconds, net time. 


SUCCESS OF AMERICAN RUNABOUT. 


A 6 1-2 horsepower Cadillac, entered by 
the Anglo-American Co., and the only 
American car in the contest, was driven 
up the hill by F. S. Bennett in the cred‘table 
net time of 4 minutes 12 4-5 seconds. 
This was the lowest powered car in the 
contest, and the ease with which it was 
started on the grade of 1 in 6.25 at the 
second stop was particularly noticeable. 
Only ten of the sixteen successful cars 
made better time than the Cadillac, 
and it was awarded seventh place. 

J. W. Cross made the attempt in his 20- 
horsepower Humber which made a good 
record in the Phoenix Park speed trials, 
with the same gear that he used in the 
races. He was unable to start the car 
from the second control, though he made 
three attempts, stopping his engine each 
time. 

The rules of the contest were drawn up 
by J. Broughton Dugdale, the donor of the 
cup to be awarded to the winner, and 
president of the club, who expressed him- 
self as believing the winning of the cup to 
be an unusually meritorious performance. 
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Remedy for “ Kicking’’ Motors. 
Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

Sir:—It is perhaps not generally known 
among gas engine operators that the popu- 
lar auxiliary spark gap is utterly ineffectual 
in case of a short circuit of the spark points 
by water. 

Many strange failures of the auxiliary 
spark gap have been noted, and perhaps 
the following account of the writer’s 
experiments will explain why it fails in 
the presence of water or heavy moisture. 

There is no doubt that the auxiliary 
spark gap is very efficient in overcoming 
a short circuit produced by oil and carbon 
deposited between the spark points. Its 
efficiency in such cases has been demon- 
strated too often to be open to question at 
this time. 

I have a vertical air-cooled motor, sup- 
plied with mixture from a float-feed car- 
bureter, and the motor has, at times, 
‘“‘kicked”” and pounded by becoming over- 
heated. The over-heating, of course, 
caused the charge to be prematurely fired, 
and this caused the “‘kicking’’ or pounding 
which, to say the least, was very disagree- 
able, besides injuring the motor. 

This naturally caused me to seek for a 
suitable remedy for the overheating of the 
motor. 

In the first place, it occurred to me that 
the admission of a few drops of water to the 
over-heated combustion chamber might 
obviate the difficulty. 

The simplest way of feeding water to 
the combustion chamber was adopted 
and is shown in the accompanying cut, 
wherein 2 indicates the mixture tube 
extending from the carbureter to the inlet- 
valve casing, and 3 indicates a common 
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WATER FEED TO COMBUSTION 
CHAMBER. 


glass sight-feed lubricator, whichis mounted 
upon the mixture tube, so that the water 
contained in said lubricator may be fed to 
the tube in minute quantities. 

A few drops of water per minute is all 
that is necessary in an ordinary size motor. 
I found that the water is immediately 
vaporized upon the interior of the mixture 
tube and is carried into the cylinder with 
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the mixture in the form of a vapor. This 
vapor immediately acts upon the glowing 
spark-points and other heated projections 
within the combustion chamber and there- 
by prevents its premature explosion. 
The controlling handle 4 of the lubrica- 
tor can be quickly operated so that when 
it is desired to stop the motor, the water 
can be immediately turned off in order to 
preserve the supply as long as possible, as 
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Runabout Overlanders Reach Denver. 


Editor THe AUTOMOBILE: 

Sir :— We have reached Denver from 
Ogden via the U. P. R. R. through Wyom- 
ing. We were eight days doing it, and 
there was the same hard work on this part 
of our route as on that west of Ogden, 
Utah. If any one doubts this, let him ask 
Dr. Jackson, who came over this route in 
his Winton touring car. We came through 

















PUTTING ON CANVAS TIRES 


frequent filling of the lubricator would, of 
course, be undesirable. 

In my motor the spark points are located 
directly beneath the inlet-valve, and dur- 
ing my experiments the engine was stopped 
and stood for a time with the lubricator 
valve open and discharging water all the 
time. 

By this means, a considerable quantity 
of water flowed into the mixture tube upon 
the inlet valve, and when the motor was 
turned by hand, in starting, the body of 
water which had collected upon the top of 
the inlet valve was discharged upon the 
spark points, and of course a drop or so 
lodged between the said points, thereby 
causing a short circuit, and I found that all 
attempts to start the motor were futile, 
notwithstanding the spark-plug circuit 
was equipped with one of the best auxiliary 
spark gaps known to the trade. 

The spark gap was absolutely ineffectual 
under the circumstances just stated and 
the drop of water between the points 
formed a perfect short circuit, the same as 
if no spark gap had been used. 

This I discovered by removing the spark 
plug, when the drop of water was still in 
place between the points. Upon dis- 
lodging it, the motor started at the first 
turn. 

All of which goes to show that the much- 
famed spark gap is not infallible. 

Joun C. Hicpon. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


T) GO THROUGH DEEP SAND. 


Weber Canyon to Evanston. After that 
the road grew  terrifice—deep-banked 
washes, rocks and some bad sand near 
Point of Rock and Bitter Creek. 

We lost the trail near Green River and 
had to stay in the sage brush all night with 
a small fire and the coyotes howling 
around us. From Fort Steele to Medicine 
Bow, around Elk Mountain, we had to 
make a road in several places before we 
could get the machine over. 

We had our first puncture at Rock 
Springs—a nail in the rear tire. The other 
three ties have not even been pumped 
since leaving San Francisco. 

We are glad to get to civilization again. 

To-day we had some mud experience. 
A heavy rain the day before had flooded 
the roads between here and Fort Collins 
and for twenty-five miles we had our first 
experience in adobe mud. If you want a 
good illustration of what this mud is like, 
I should say lard would have about the 
same effect on traction; the wheels will 
spin around in the finest manner for hours 
if you want them to. 

We came over the summit of the Rockies 
amid flying clouds and a light rain. We 
had to put on our leather coats to keep 
from freezing, and two hours later, as we 
dropped into the valleys, we needed a fan 
to keep cool. There are some fine roads 
over the Laramie Plains. 

L. L. WHITMAN. 

Denver, Colo., Aug. 7. 
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| Patents | 


Change-Speed Gear. 

No. 735,456.—H. B. Brazier, of Phila- 
delphia. 

This invention comprises both the 
gears proper and the operating mechanism. 
A is the motor, B the main gear shaft, 
turning loosely in sleeve C, which is driven 
by the clutch and carries the integral gears 
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slipping into notches in the back edge of T. 
To prevent & or S from moving when out 
of mesh with 7, locking plates XX are 
screwed to them, which engage circular 
segments YY on U in the inoperative 
position. 


Electric Vehicle. 
No. 735,370.—R. H. Hassler, of Indian- 
apolis. 
The arrangement of the rear axle, motor, 
and springs used in the Waverly Electric 
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FRAME SHOWING METHOD OF MOUNTING BRAZIER TRANSMISSION. 


DE. F is the secondary shaft on which a 
squared portion of which slide gears G H, 
meshing with D or E. Pinions/, J, K are 
fast on F, and mesh constantly with gears 
L N and intermediate pinion O, meshing 
with M. L, M and N are loose on B, to 
which they are connected by claw clutches 
P Q, moving on squared portions of B. 
The direct drive is obtained by clutching 
Q to D; and two sets of forward and 
reverse speeds are obtained through the 
other gears by meshing D G or E H. 
G. H. are shifted by a lever through the 
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DETAILS OF BRAZIER SYSTEM. 


bell cranks shown diagrammatically in 
solid black. P Q are shifted by arms 
worked by gear sectors R S, with one or the 
other of which meshes a gear segment T 
on a tube U, surround the steering column. 
This tube is balanced by a spring V, so that 
it may readily be raised or lowered to 
mesh 7 with RK or S, and the neutral or 
working positions are located by pawl W 


runabouts. The motor A is bolted directiy 
to the case B, integral with the rear axle, 
and is not otherwise supported. The 








HASSLER ELECTRIC VEHICLE 


pinion on the motor shaft drives gear C, 
on the differential gear box, from which 
power is transmitted to the rear wheels by 
the divided shaft D E. The weight of the 
motor is carried by a flat transverse spring 
F, attaching to the front ends of the rear 
elliptic springs. When the motor drives 
forward, it tends to climb up, which 
tendency is likewise resisted by F, and 
conversely when backing. The arrange- 
ment also softens the shocks due to 
abrupt changes of speed. Line X Y 
indicates the plane on which the sectional 
view is taken. 


Igniter. 

No. 735,213.—W. H. Cotton, of Chicago. 

A “T” casting, screwed into the cylinder- 
head and containing two spark-plug 
chambers and a three-way cock, by means 
of which one or the other plug is put in 
communication with the cylinder. Tubes 
A B allow the burnt gases remaining from 
the previous charge to be driven past the 
plugs and the fresh charge to reach them 
on compression. 
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Speed-Changing Gear. 
No. 735,068 —J. D. Curtis, of Worcester, 
Mass. 
Gears A, B, etc., are loose on hollow 
shaft C. Rod D it slotted to carry the 
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CURTIS SPEED-CHANGING GEAR. 
wedge E, pivoted key F, and spring G. 
To drive, E forces F up through a slot in 
C into a key slot in one of the other of the 
gears. To change speed, E is retracted 
by means of the tongue H, allowing F to 
drop clear of the gears while it is shifted. 





At a session of the board of county com- 
missioners, held in Salt Lake City, Utah, on 
July 28, the proposed legislation for the 
restriction of the speed of automobiles and 





AXLE, MOTOR AND SPRINGS. 


the general regulation of the machines was 
abandoned. The action was taken on the 
recommendation of the county attorney, 





COTTON DOUBLE-PLUG IGNITER. 


who informed the board that no provision 
for such legislation had been made by the 
State statutes. 
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Rules for the Fall Endurance Contest 
Adopted by the N. A. A. M. 


RULES FOR CONDUCT OF CONTESTANTS, 
OFFICIALS. PASSENGERS AND OBSERVERS 
IN THE FIRST ANNUAL ENDURANCE TEST 
PROMOTED BY THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURERS: 

1. Scope or THe CONTEST: 
sist of: 

A. Run from New York to Pittsburg, Pa., over a 

vurse whose details shall be announced one month 
in advance of the contest 

B. Brake test. 

C. Hill-climbing test. 

D. Test of weight carrying capacity. 

E. Test of condition of car at finish. 

For each of these divisions points shall be awarded 
as hereinafter provided. 

2. Dates or THE Contest:—The dates of the 
various sections of the contest shall be as follows, 
regardless of weather 

October 6—9 A. M. 
of cars 

October 7—7 A.M. Start of the run. 

October 14—Finish of the run 

October 15—9 A. M. Brake and hill-climbing tests 


The contest shall con- 


Weighing and examination 


They must be equipped with all the seats usually 
carried. 

5. CLASSIFICATION :—Vehicles 
according to price as follows 

Class A. $1,000 and less 


shall be classified 


Class B. 1.001 to $1,500 inclusive 
ClassC. 1,501 to 2,000 inclusive 
Class D. 2,001 to 2,500 inclusive 
ClassE 2001 to 3,000 inclusive. 
Class F. 3,001 to 3,500 inclusive 


Class G. over $3,500. 

6. WEIGHING AND EXAMINATION:—Weighing, ex- 
amination and sealing of cars shall commence at 9 
A. M. Each contestant shall report to the official 
weigher with his car equipped exactly as it will 
compete in all sections of the test. It shall be neces- 
sary for the car to conform, in all respects, to the 
description given at the time of entry. The official 
weigher, having made a record of the weight of the 
car, shall attach a seal. Without a seal, no car shall 
be allowed to start. Each contestant shall obtain 
from the weigher a badge for himself and for one 
passenger, if one be carried, said badge or badges 
bearing the number of his car, which badge or 





Sandy Road Approaching Conneaut, O. 
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Hill Near Idlewood, Pa.; 10 Per Cent. Grade. 
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fall in line on the right side of the road. no car over- 
lapping the one ahead. 

There shall be no penalization for unavoidable 
stops to avoid frightening horses traffic, demands of 
nature, to render assistance in case of accidents to 
other cars or drivers of horses, or to light lamps. In 
all these cases, motors shall be allowed to be stopped 
provided there shall be no flagrant violation of the 
rules 

To secure a perfect score, it shall be necessary for a 
car to make the entire journey under its own power. 
If at any time a car shall proceed without any part of 
its load. a record of the time such load is absent shall 
be taken by the observer and the car shall be penal- 
ized as being stopped. Should a car be towed or 
pushed, the time occupied in such towing or push- 
ing shall be considered as a stop. 

One stop, not to exceed one hour, shall be per- 
mitted for lunch without penalization, the observer, 
meanwhile, never to be out of sight of the car. 

8. Braxe Tests:—Brake and hill-climbing tests 
shall commence at 9 A. M. on October 15th. Each 
contestant shall report to the official measurer. with 
his car equipped exactly as it competed in the run, 
and with its extra parts, supplies and ballast on 
board. 

To secure a perfect record in the brake test, a car 
shall demonstrate. to the satisfaction of the referee, its 
ability to stop within — feet, at a speed of —— 
miles an hour. A perfect record shall entitle a 
contestant to 250 points. For each foot or frac- 





Muddy Road Out of Corning, N. Y. 


SOME OF THE BAD PLACES IN THE COURSE OF THE ENDURANCE CONTEST, BETWEEN NEW YORK AND CLEVELAND. 


October 16 and following days—Examination of 
cars. 

3. Pornts: 

The Run—Maximum points obtainable.... 3000 

Brake Test—Maximum points obtainable.... 250 

Hill Climbing—Maximum points obtainable. 250 

Weight Carrying Capacity—Maximum points 


CURTIS 6.0 nc bode sa vastaned tour 1000 
Condition at Finish—Maximum points obtain- 

GEE 5 cacy s o%o rnb adade <n gear 00 bi 1500 
Possible points obtainable........... 6000 


4. Evicisitiry:—The contest shall be open to all 
classes of self-propelled vehicles. subject only to the 
following restrictions: 

; They must be so constructed that at least two 
passengers can be carried, seated side by side. 

They must be provided with efficient brakes, inde- 
pendent of the engine, and a reversing device. 

They must be regularly manufactured and offered 
for sale to the public. 

They must be fully equipped as specified in the 
entry blank and no change in equipment, or any 
deviation from the description furnished at the time 
of entry, shall be permitted in any feature of the 
contest. 


badges shall be worn conspiculously 
contest, two banners and two 
be attached to the car. 

Ballast, if any be carried, shall also be weighed and 
sealed. 

The weigher shall also weigh the ballast, if any, to 
be carried and shall so sea! it that he can identify it 
at later stages of the contest. He shall make a record 
of such ballast or, if passengers only are to be carried, 
make note of the fact. 

On the morning of the start, and each morning 
thereafter, he shall examine the ballast and satisfy 
himself that it has not been changed. 

7. THe Run:—The run shall start at 7 A. M. on 
October 7. Each contestant shall be credited at 
the start: with 3,000 points, representing approx- 
imately the number of minutes required to cover the 
full distance at legal speed. From this number shall 
be deducted one point for each minute or portion 
thereof a car is at rest, no matter what the cause, 
except as hereinafter specified. Should it be neces- 
sary for a car to stop while nearing an official garage, 
by reason of pressure of cars ahead and for no other 
reason, the fact shall be noted by the observer, but 
there shall be no forfeiture of points. The cars shall 


during the 
numbers, which must 





tion thereof in excess of the said 
to bring a car to a standstill 
deducted. 

In making the stop a car shall not be permitted to 
deviate more than three feet on either side from the 
djrect course in which it has been traveling. 

To secure a perfect score in the hill-climbing tests, a 
car shall demonstrate, to the satisfaction of the 
referee, its ability to a distance of 
feet, in — minutes, on an average grade of 
——— per cent., flying start of 200 feet being 
permitted, to back 50 feet, come to a standstill and 
then move forward 50 feet, all on an average grade 
of percent. A perfect score shall entitle a con- 
testant to 250 points. The following penalties shall 
be enforced: For each stop, 20 points; for each five 
seconds, or portion thereof, in excess of the said 
minutes required to complete the distance, 1 point; 
for failure to back the required 50 feet, 50 points; for 
failure to start on the grade and complete the re- 
quired 50 feet, 50 points. 

No change of sprockets or gears for hill climbing 
or for any other purpose, except repair, shall be per- 
mitted. In case of replacement the sprocket must 
be of the same size. 


feet required 
— points shali be 
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9. Weicut CarryInGc Capacity.—Except that 
each car must carry an observer, the number of 
passengers shall be optional. A record shall be 
made of the weight carried either in passengers, 
including the operator and observer, or ballast 
exclusive of personal baggage and extra parts. At 
the finish of the run, each car which shall have car- 
ried a load equal to 30% or more of the weight of the 
car, shall be credited with 1,000 points, and cars 
whose loads shall have been less than 30% in propor- 
tion. Operators, passengers and observers shall be 
assumed to weigh 150 pounds apiece, but there shall 
be no obvious variations from that weight. Vehicles 
shall be equipped with all of the seats usually carried. 
One passenger only (hereinafter described as the 
mechanic) shall be permitted to render assistance in 
the matter of repairs. but only to the car on which he 
is actually traveling and in the presence of the ob- 
server. 

10. ConpITION AT FINISH Immediately on com- 
pletion of the run, hill-climbing and brake tests, each 
car shall be placed in the official garage in exactly the 
same condition as it finishes and there left for official 
inspection. The inspection shall be made by a board 
of examiners consisting of not less than three disin- 
terested engineers, whose duty it shall be to make a 
record, based on the evidence before them and the 
reports of the observers, of the condition of each car. 
The board shall note especially replacements, and the 
character of the assistance rendered the operator in 
making repairs. The board shall also take cogniz- 
ance of the cost of parts replaced in proportion to the 
cost of the car. 

The board of examiners shall accept as the stand- 
ard of excellence the car which it finds to have been 
least affected by the test, and shall be entitled to dis- 
card as not entitled to any award any and all cars 
which, in its judgment, are not in fit and safe con- 
dition for continued use without extensive repairs. 
The necessity of replacing tires shall not be consid- 
ered an extensive repair in this connection. 

The board shall divide the cars into as many classes 
as it shall consider necessary and shall make a written 
report of the condition of each car, with special refer- 
ence to such deterioration as it seems to have suffered 
as a result of the test. 

The following points shall be awarded, according 
to the findings of the board of examiners: To vehicles 
of the first class, 1,500; second class, 1,250; third 
class, 1,000; fourth class, 900; fifth class, 800; sixth 
class, 700; seventh class, 600; eighth class, 500; ninth 
class, 400; tenth class, 300. 

(Note:—Thisexamination will occupy several days. 
Arrangements must be made to leave the cars at 
Pittsburg until the completion of the report. The 
cars will be in charge of a watchman, but insurance, 
if desired, must be secured by the owners.) 

At the close of the test each contestant shall fur- 
nish the Board of Examiners a list of prices of parts 
needed for replacement during the test, at which 
prices they shall guarantee to supply the said parts 
to owners of their machines at any time within six 
months. In the event that the contestant is not a 
manufacturer he must furnish a list with the maker's 
guarantee attached. 

Should the board of examiners find, on examina- 
tion at the finish. that a car fails to correspond in any 
important feature with the description furnished in 
the entry blank, the car shall be' disqualified, and 
shall not be further mentioned in the record. 

11. Start or THE Run: Operators shall report to 
the starter not later than 7 A. M. on October7. The 
cars shall be started at 30 seconds apart, as nearly as 
possible in the order of their arrival on October 6. 
After the first morning no restriction shall be placed 
on the time a car may start within the hours the 
garage is open, (6 A. M. until noon), except that 
the hour shall not be earlier than 7 A. M., without 
the consent of the observer. 

12. Entrigs: Entries shall be made upon blanks 
supplied by the Association, which blanks shall be 
filled out by the entrant in every detail and show the 
following :— Nameof machine; name of manufacturer; 
place of manufacture; retail selling price; weight of 
vehicle with tanks filled and complete equipment; 
water and gasoline capacity; number of passengers 
ordinarily carried; number of cylinders; bore and 
stroke of engine; arrangement and location of engine, 
whether two or four cycle; revolutions per minute at 
20 miles per hour; size of wheels; wheel base; form of 
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ignition, make, size and retail price of tires and 
whether single or double tube; list of special lubri- 
cating and other devices included in retail selling 
price. 

The entry fee shall be $25.00 for each vehicle and 
shall accompany the entry. No entry shall be re- 
ceived unless accompanied by the fee. Each entrant 
shall also furnish one official observer, whose ex- 
penses he must defray throughout the test, for each 
of his entries, and shall be responsible for the per- 
formance by said observer or observers of the duties 
hereinafter prescribed. ._The name and address of 
the operator and observer shall be given at the time 
of entry, but a change may be made, if necessary, at 
any time before 6 P. M. on September 29. 

In the event of a vehicle being disqualified, or fail- 
ing to take part in the contest, the entry fee shall be 
retained by the Association. : 

There shall be no Amit to the number of vehicles 
which may be entered by any manufacturer, agent or 
owner. 

The Association reserves the right to refuse any 
entry without assigning a reason. 

Entries shall be made, by mail or in person, at the 
office of the Association up to 4 o'clock P. M. on Sept. 
22. An entry tendered either in person or by mail 
or telegraph later than the time herein set for the 
closing of entries, or unaccompanied by the entry fee 
and by all of the details asked forin the entry blank, 
shall be rejected. 

By his signature to the entry blank a contestant 
shall acknowledge that he is acquainted with and 
fully understands the rules of the contest and that he 
agrees to abide thereby. 

13. OBsERVERS:—Each competing car shall carry 
an official observer, whose duty it shall be to act 
strictly in accordance with these rules and those here- 
inafter provided for his guidance. Observers will be 
changed daily and under no circumstances shall an 
observer be permitted to ride upon a car made, 
owned or for the time being controlled by the entrant 
by whom he is nominated 

It shall be permissible for the operator to call upon 
the observer to render any reasonable assistance 
within his power only while the vehicle is actually at 
rest. 

Should an observer fail to appear at 7 A. M. on any 
day of the test, the contestant shall be entitled to 
secure from the superintendent of observers a substi- 
tute. whose expenses shall be paid by the entrant by 
whom the delinquent observer was nominated. 

14. NumBers: Each competing car shall have 
securely and conspicuously attached thereto, on both 
front and rear, or both sides, an official letter and 
number corresponding with that given in the cata- 
logue, which numbers shall be obtained and applied 
immediately after weighing and sealing on October 
6th. Cars shall be numbered in the order of receipt 
of entry. 

15. GaraGes:—aAn official garage shall be estab- 
lished at each night stop, at which each car shall be 
placed in charge of the superintendent of garages 
After entering the garage, the operator may do noth- 
ing more to his car, without penalization, than shut 
off the gasoline, water current and lubrication and fill 
tanks. 

The site of a garage will be designated by a red flag 
with the word “ garage’’ prominently printed thereon. 
A green flag shall be placed a quarter of a mile in ad- 
vance of each garage. 

No car with a lighted burner or lamp shall be per- 
mitted to enter a garage, nor shall smoking or the use 
of fire for any purpose whatsoever be permitted 
therein. 

It shall be permissible for an operator or mechanic, 
or either of them to enter a garage when accompanied 
by his observer but not otherwise. An observer shall 
not be required to remain in a garage more than 15 
minutes after arrival. 

Contestants, mechanics and observers shall be re- 
quired to exhibit their badges to the Superintendent 
of Garages or his assistant in charge of the entrance 
in order to gain admittance. 

16. OBSERVANCE oF Law:—Operators shall con- 
form in all respects to the laws of the Statesin which 
the contest occurs, to the rules and regulations of 
local officials and to the rules of the road. Infrac- 
tions of the law shall be carefully noted and recorded 
by observers. Wilful disobedience of this rule shall 
result in summary disqualification. 
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Running with open mufflers shall be pena:ized at 
the rate of one point per minute or fraction thereof. 

(A synopsis of the laws of New York, Pennsylvania 
and Ohio. together with general observations relative 
to conduct on the road will be found on page .) 

17. Time aND SpeeD:—No cognizance shall be 
taken of time or speed unless it shall be shown by an 
observer that there has been wilful infraction of the 
law, the penalty for which shall be immediate dis- 
qualification. 

18. Trrgs:—lIt shall be compulsory that the same 
make and style of tire shall be used throughout the 
journey. In case of tire deflation it shall be com- 
pulsory to stop and make a repair unless the damage 
shall be such that it can not be repaired by the use of 
ordinary roadside facilities, which fact shall be fully 
reported by the observer. 

It shall be permissible to replace instead of repair- 
ing inner tubes, but these shall be charged as an item 
of expense of repair by the Board of Examiners unless 
repaired and used before the end of the test. 

19. OrricEers. 

The officials of the test shall be: 

A board of examiners of three members; 

A referee; 

A starter; 

A timer, a measurer, a weigher, and a superin- 
tendent of garages. all with the necessary assistants; 

A superintendent of observers; 

An observer for each competing car. 

Their respective duties shall be as follows: 

20. Boarp or Examiners. (See Rule 10.) 

21. ReEreREE:—It shall be the duty of the referee 
to exercise general supervision of the affairs of the 
test, and to pass upon all questions which, in his judg- 
ment, are covered by these rules, in which an im- 
mediate decision is necessary. 

He shall carefully observe the conduct of con- 
testants, observers and others, interpret rules and 
issue warnings, in case it shall become necessary. 

In the event of wilful infraction of any rule, by a 
contestant, being proved to his satisfaction, it shall 
be his duty to disqualify the vehicle against whose 
operator the charge is proven. 

All questions which do not require immediate de- 
cisions shall be referred by the referee to the manage- 
ment as promptly as may be possible after the close 
of the run. 

It shall be the duty of the referee to certify that the 
performance of each car in the hill-climbing and brake 
tests is made in strict accordance as to time and 
measurements, with the provisions of the rules gov- 
erning this feature of the tests. 

22. StaRTER:—lIt shall be the duty of the starter 
to report at the starting point at 6.30 A.M.on October 
7, prepared to start the contestants. He shall start 
them at intervals of 30 seconds as nearly as possible 
in the order of their arrival at the weighing place on 
the previous day. He shall report at the Associa- 
tion's headquarters at the place selected for the hill- 
climbing and brake tests, at 8.30 A. M. on October 
15, there to start the contestants under the direction 
of the referee. 

23. Timer:—It shall be the duty of the timer to 
report at the Association's headquarters, at the place 
selected for the brake and hill-climbing tests. 
promptly at 8.30 A. M. on October 15, prepared to 
time the contestants. 

He shall report the times to the referee, or to such 
other persons as may be appointed by the referee to 
receive them. 

24. OrriciaAL MEASURER:—It shall be the duty of 
the measurer to report at the Association's head- 
quarters at the place selected for the hill-climbing and 
brake tests at 8.30 A. M. on the morning of October 
15, accompanied by not less than three assistants, and 
there to make the necessary measurements and a 
record of the performances of the cars. 

25. We1cHER:—The official weigher, with his as- 
sistants, shall report at Garage No. 1 at 8 A. M. on 
October 6, provided with a complete set of seals, two 
banners and three numbers for each vehicle, a set of 
official badges for operators and mechanics, a suffi- 
cient number of copies of all printed matter and of 
maps, issued by the management, to supply all con- 
testants, and a book, or books, prepared to record the 
number, weight and weight of ballast of each car or 
the number of passengers carried. 

He shall weigh and examine the cars in the order 
in which they are reported to him’ by the superin- 
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tendent of garages. He shall satisfy himself that 
each car conforms in all respects to the description 
given in the entry blank, and, having done so, shall 
attach the official seal tosome immovable part of each 
ar, which complies with the requirements. and to no 

thers. He shall instruct contestants relative to the 
attachment of flags and numbers and furnish them 
with one official badge for each operator and one 
for a mechanic, provided one is to be carried. 

He shall assist the superintendent of garages, so 
far as may be necessary in preventing changes of 
any character in any of the cars, and shall each morn- 
ing, assure himself that there has been no change in 
ballast or passengers. 

26. SUPERINTFNDENT OF GARAGES:—It shall be 
the duty of the superintendent of garages to report at 
Garage No. 1, at 8 A. M. on October 6 and to be con- 
stantly on duty, in person, or by at least one assistant 
at the garage for the time being in use without inter- 
mission until notified by the chairman of the board of 
examiners that their work has been completed. There 
upon he shall give notice to the entrants or such other 
persons as they may have designated to represent 
them, that the cars may be removed, 48 hours being 
allowed for such removal. 

He shall record the order of arrivals of cars at 
Garage No. 1 and shall see that they are reported to 
the weigher in their proper order. 

He shall assign a position to each car as it arrives 
at a garage, and see that at no time shall any car, its 
equipment or extra parts carried be taken from a 
garage, except when the operator or mechanic is 
accompanied by his observer. 

Garages shall close at midnight and reopen at 6 
A. M. Any car failing to report at a garage by the 
closing hov~ shall be penalized 360 points. represent- 
ing the six hours between the closing and opening 
times. The garages shall close at noon. 

On October 15, he shall pass the cars out, as nearly 
as possible in the order of their arrival on the previous 
day, commencing as soon after 8 o'clock as possible, 
but onlyso fast as the officials of the hill-climbing and 
brake tests advise him that they are ready. On the 
return from the hill test he shall admit only operators 
accompanied by their observers, or mechanics or 
either of them, and shall see that all persons leave 
the garage within 10 minutes after their arrival. 

It shall be his duty to enforce the rule relative to 
smoking and the use of fuel [fire 7] in garages. 

Under no circumstances shall he admit any one 
except operators and one mechanic for each car, 
or either of them, accompanied by their observer; 
the weigher and his assistants, the board of exam- 
iners, the referee, the starter, the superintendent of 
observers and the press agent to any garage unless 
supplied with the necessary authority from the presi- 
dent or general manager of the Association. The 
persons referred to shall identify themselves by 
badges provided for the purpose. 

He shall record the arrivals at and departures from 
garages. and he shall report to the management, as 
promptly as may be possible the failure of any car to 
reach any of the stopping points. It shall be his duty 
to see that he, or his assistants shall be constantly on 
duty and that garages are closed promptly at mid- 
night and reopened at 6 A. M. and finally closed at 
noon each day. 

27. SUPERINTENDENT OF OBSERVERS:—It shall be 
the duty of the superintendent of observers to report 
at the headquarters of the run at 7.30 P. M. on Octo- 
ber 6th, prepared to give final instructions to ob- 
servers and contestants relative to the rules of the 
contest, and to make the allotment of observers for 
the first day of the test. 

It shall be his duty to follow the work of observers 
with the greatest care, to give them necessary instruc- 
tions from time to time and to receive from them 
at the close of each day their reports for the day, 
ascertaining thatthe record has been made complete 
before acceptance. 

He shall, each day, make assignments of observers 
for the following day and record them in a book kept 
for the purpose. He shall post, in a conspicuous 
place, a copy of the record, so that operators may 
inform themselves relative to their observers for the 
following day. 

He shall keep a book in which operators shall 
record, each evening, the time at which they desire to 
start next morning, which record shall be open to the 
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inspection of observers so that they may be informed 
on this point. 

It shall be his duty to immediately remove any 
observer who may be guilty of neflect of duty, or who 
fails to observe the rules of the contest and those 
made for the government of observers in every 
detail, and to supply a substitute. 

28.—RULEs FoR OBSERVERS :—An official observer 
shall be assigned to each competing car by the super- 
intendent of observers, each evening, commencing on 
October 6th. No observer shall be permitted to 
travel upon any one car for more than one day, or at 
any time upon a car owned or controll d by the en- 
trant by whom he was nominated. A bulletin issued 
each evening, showing the assignments of observers 
for the following day, may be inspected at the Asso- 
ciation's headquarters each evening thereafter. 

Each observer shall obtain at the Association's 
headquarters on the evening of October 6 and each 
evening thereafter a badge, whose number shall corre- 
spond with the number of the car in which he is to 
ride the following day. This badge shall be worn 
conspicuously during the ride, and it shall be surren- 
dered to the Superintendent of Garages at the Asso- 
ciation's headquarters each evening. Under no cir- 
cumstances shall the badge be surrendered to any 
other person except in case of sickness and then only 
as hereinafter provided. 

It shall be the duty of the observer to report, even 
to the minutest detail, every incident of the run 
which may have any possible bearing on the per- 
formance of a car or its condition at the close of the 
test, with special reference, however, to the following 
details: Stops, the cause of each stop, duration of 
each stop. repairs, replacements, adjustments. It 
shall also be his duty to report whether, in his opinion, 
repairs are made rapidly, or otherwise, and by whom 
they are made. 

Each morning the observer, in company with the 
operator of the car in which he is to ride, shall proceed 
to the garage, and thereafter shall not leave the car, 
under any pretext whatever, until it is placed in the 
garage at the night stop. He shall see that the 
operator and his mechanic leave the garage with him 
and that nothing is done to the car within the con- 
fines of the garage without being timed for penaliza- 
tion, except turning on or off the fuel and water 
supply, current and lubrication. 

He shall take particular care that no attention 
whatever is given to a car except in his presence. 

He shall prevent, so far as may be in his power, any 
infraction of the law, the rules of the road, the regu- 
lations of local authorities and the rules of the con- 
test, and duly report any which may be attempted, 
whether the attempt be successful or not. 

Observers shall not be permitted to record, or make 
a report, official or unofficial, of the running time on 
any section of the journey, to anyone except in case of 
infraction of the rules and then only to the referee or 
to report any of the incidents of the run except to the 
management upon the report sheets furnished for the 
purpose. 

Every observer shall attend a meeting to be held at 
8 o'clock on the evening of October 6th, for instruc- 
tions and a thorough discussion of the rules. The 
roll will be called. 

In the event of such serious indisposition as renders 
it imperative for an observer to leave a car, he shall 
turn over his badge and record sheet to one of the 
passengers, if any there be, or if there be none, to the 
operator. The person to whom the record is surren- 
dered shall continue it until arrival at the next garage, 
when a new observer shall be appointed. In such 
event, the passenger or operator shall be required by 
the management to make an affidavit of the correct- 
ness of the record. 

Should a vehicle become disabled and for this or 
any other reason abandon the contest, the observer 
shall proceed to the next stopping place, and there 
deliver his record to the Superintendent of Observers. 

Observers’ reports must be delivered to the super- 
intendent of observers in charge at each night stop. 

Observers shall report for duty at 7 A. M. on the 
morning of October 7, prepared for the start of the 
run, and thereafter at any hour, not earlier than 7 
A. M., selected by the operators of the cars in which 
they are to ride. Obs rvers shall be entitled to 
insist, if necessary, on a stop of one hour for lunch. 

In case of doubt as to the meaning of any rule it 
shall be the duty of the observer to make a full record 
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of the facts which give rise ‘o such doubt and to con- 
sult the superintendent of observers at the earliest 
opportunity. 

29. CERTIFICATES :—Certificates shall be awarded 
according to the following plan: 

Each cerfificate shall set forth the name, price, 
name of maker, entrant, weight of car, number of 
passengers carried ; the make, size and retail pri e of 
tires used, and whether single or double tube and the 
number of points scored for each feature of the 
contests. 

That vehicle in each class which secures the highest 
number of points shall be accepted as the standard 
of excellence in its class and shall be rated 100%; all 
cars whose scores are between 91 and 100% inclusive, 
shall receive first class certificates; those whose 
scores are between 81 and 90% inclusive, second 
class certificates: those whose scores are between 
71 and 80 &% inclusive, third class certificates. 

30. Orriciat Report:—There shall be published, 
in addition to the issuance of certificates, an official 
report of the performance of each car which finishes 
the run, which report shall contain the details shown 
on the certificate, the reports of observers, the total 
cost of repairs, and the report of the Board of Ex- 
aminers. 

31. Repairs:—Under no circumstances shall an 
operator or any other person make, or attempt to 
make, any repair or replacement or do any work upon 
a competing car in the absence of the official] observer, 
nor shall it be permissible to call to his assistance any 
other than local repair shop facilities. The assistance 
of expert repairmen, traveling by train or otherwise, 
is strictly forbidden. No replacement shall be made, 
except of tires, except by such extra parts as are car- 
ried on the car or obtainable at local repair shops. 

There shall be no®*restriction placed upon the 
quantity of extra parts or supplies a machine may 
carry. 

32. AssisTaNT OF OssERvVERS:—It shall be the 
duty of each operator to furnish every facility neces- 
sary for the preparation by the observer of a com- 
plete report in strict accordance with these rules and 
those laid down for the observers’ guidance, which 
are a part hereof, and equally binding on contestants. 

33. It shall be the duty of contestants and observ- 
ers to report to the referee any infraction of these 
rules which may come under their notice by the 
operator or observer of any other car. 

34. Tue Rovute:—There shall be no deviation from 
the course under any pretext. Should local condi- 
tions render any change of route described in the 
official programme necessary, due notice of the fact 
shall be made to contestants before the start on that 
particular portion of the journey. 

35. Banners:—Each car shall be required to 
carry two banners, bearing its name, which banners 
will be supplied by the Association. No advertising 
matter, except the banners provided by the Associa- 
tion, shall be attached to any competing car. 

36. Test or Encines:—After the trial, the bore 
and stroke of the engine of any car may be checked 
by the board of examiners upon the written request 
of three operators, and if found incorrect, the penalty 
shall be disqualification. 

37. CHANGE or Operators:—It shall be permiss- 
sible for the operator of a vehicle to be changed at the 
end of any day's run, or at any time in case of indis- 
position or accident. : 

38. Startinc Hour:—Operators shall record with 
the superintendent of garages, each evening, the hour 
at which they desire to start next morning, so that 
the observer may be fully informed 

Note: (The route will be carefully and thoroughly 
marked by means of arrows or other suitable signs of 
confetti liberally distributed by a pilot car. Turn- 
ings will be indicated by liberal supplies of confetti, 
and that there may be no misunderstanding. smaller 
supplies will be distributed on straightaway roads at 
intervals not to exceed 200 yards.) 

The Association will make arrangements for an 
adequate supply of gasoline and water at each garage. 

39. REPAIRS WHILE IN Motion:—No filling of 
tanks or repair shall be permitted while a car is in 
motion. 

40. SuspsTitruTE ror Osservers:—Competitors 
failing to supply official observers shall not be per- 
mitted to take part in the test. Should it become 


(Continued on page 176.) 
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MINOR POINTS IN ENDURANCE RULES. 

One of the features at least of the pro- 
jected N. A. A. M. endurance run will be 
watched with a good deal of interest; 
namely, the employment as observers of 
men attached to factories competing, 
theoretically at least, with those from 
which emanate the machines which they 
will ride and the report of whose good or 
ill-performance is in their hands. Unques- 
tionably the diffusion of ideas made possi- 
ble by this arrangement may be made most 
stimulating; but to ensure permanent good 
tesults the men selected for this duty, like 
men in any other position combining 
responsibility with temptations, cannot 
be too carefully selected. 

In other respects the published rules 
appear to contain no important feature 
which has not been tested, here or abroad, 
and found satisfactory. The racing nuis- 
ance is probably dealt with as effectively 
as possible by simply ignoring the elapsed 
time altogether, leaving each contestant 
free to start and finish when he sees fit, 
subject only to the local ordinances and 
the vigilance of the observer. The spirit 
of the rules regarding repairs is wholly 
right, but it seems that they might some- 
times be evaded by ordering parts for 
replacement to be sent ahead to the “‘local 
repair shops,” thence to be taken if 
required. 
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The rules for observers, though fairly 
complete, are not always wholly clear. 
Apparently an, observer, after escorting 
his operator from a garage at night, may 
return alone and stay as long as he likes. 
Rules 4, 16, and 17, taken together, seem 
to mean that a mechanic, if carried, may 
make adjustments or repairs while the 
vehicle isin motion, but the observer only 
while the car is at rest; also that in case of 
an accident to another car a stop may be 
made, but only the operator may render 
mechanical assistance. 

It would seem as if (Rule 21) corrobora- 
tive evidence might best be required 
before disqualifying a car altogether on 
the observer’s assertion that it has ex- 
ceeded the legal speed. On the other 
hand, the lack of such witnesses might 
prove too great a temptation to speed. 

The second paragraph of Rule 22, 
relating to tires, reads: 

“It shall be permissible to replace, in- 
stead of repairing, inner tubes, but these 
shall be charged as an item of expense of 
repair by the Board of Examiners unless 
repaired and used before the end of the 
test.” 

This is hardly intelligible, unless the 
last words are an error for “before the 
beginning of the test.’’ In the rules for 
the hill-climbing contest, the requirement 
of a forward movement of fifty feet, after 
backing and stopping, is probably intended 
to mean fifty feet without stopping, though 
this is not stated. 

Evidently almost as much will depend 
upon the selection of the Board of Exami- 
ners as on that of the observers; and it 
seems clear that, although the chairman- 
ship of this board might be filled with ease 
and grace by a professor from a technical 
college, the other two members should be 
experienced operators, preferably private 
owners with mechanical skill but uncon- 
nected with the trade. As their examina- 
tion of the cars will almost necessarily 
include a test in motion, something more 
than general engineering experience is 
evidently required if this part of the pro- 
gram is not to be a farce. 

>> 
THE HOUSE OF LORDS BILL. 

Whatever fate may await the Govern- 
ment automobile bill in the House of Com- 
mons, some degree of public enlightenment 
can hardly fail to follow the frank and 
fair-minded discussion of it in the upper 
House. 

The object of the bill is to substitute 
real regulation, which will protect the 
public without oppressing the reasonable 
motorist, for the petty persecution invited 
by a law which practically must be violated 
in order to drive at all, and which gathers 
in its pernicious toils the most considerate 
and skilful driver as well as the most reck- 
less. Such a law, while it embitters its 
inoffensive victims to a dangerous degree, 
tends, in the eyes of those who have suf- 
fered from reckless driving, to tar all 
motorists with the same brush, by making 
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mere speed, as such, instead of the driver's 
lack of care, the offense before the law. 
Obviously, the lower the limit, below what 
is in fact reasonable, the more bitter will 
be the mutual hostility engendered. But 
whatever the limit, so long as there is one, 
the test of the offense will be found in the 
stop-watch—which, as experience has 
shown, may in a police officer’s hands tell 
a ludicrously incorrect story—rather than 
in the traffic and other conditions of the 
case. 

With so reasonable a basis to work on 
as is provided by the bill in question, we 
wish we could be more sanguine of better 
conditions being early reached. But the 
difficulty still remains that the police 
officer is made the sole judge of the “‘cir- 
cumstances of the case,’”” and may pro- 
nounce reckless a given speed or manner 
of handling when, in fact, it is not. For 
this there appears to be no remedy save in 
gradual education and the cooling of 
controversial heat. But it would certainly 
seem that the phrase “‘or which might be 
expected to be” affords undue latitude 
for the “‘bobby’s” imagination; and, with 
identification securely provided for, the 
arrest-without-warrant clause would seem 
to be useful more to annoy than as an aid 
to conviction. After all, a great deal will 
depend on the spirit in which the bill, if 
passed, is enforced: but at least it is a step 
in the right direction. 
in cindin ee 
THE EDISON BATTERY. 

When the extraordinary properties of 
the Edison nickel-iron storage battery 
were first brought before the public, two 
years ago, probably few persons realized 
the lapse of time still necessary before this 
seemingly all but finished invention could 
be put on the market; and, in spite of the 
disappointed jeers of those who surrendered 
their judgment too hastily to the campaign 
of notoriety thereupon inaugurated by the 
popular press, the inventor doubtless 
shared in large measure the impression 
held by the general public. Certainly, 
along with the gratuitous “advertising”’ 
so liberally vouchsafed him, he was made 
to stand sponsor for an amount of mis- 
representation and downright absurdity 
which might well have exasperated even a 
less conservative man. 

However this may have been, the 
popular reports of the battery may be 
said to have imposed on it an abnormal 
standard of excellence, which, if the 
inventor failed to achieve it, might easily 
have proved a boomerang. It is probably 
within the truth to state that he has 
applied himself to his task with a patience 
and persistence almost unique in this day 
of quick commercialization, and that the 
battery, when it finally is placed on the 
market, will justify the utmost that he 
has said of its durability under rough 
usage and general efficiency. If any man 
to-day is entitled to hold and express an 
opinion on poor engineering, it is Mr. 
Edison; and the dithyrambic terms in 
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which he describes his battery may be 
forgiven a man who is by all odds his own 
severest critic. 

Popular though the new battery will 
doubtless be for pleasure vehicles, its field 
of service there seems likely to be limited 
owing to its high initial cost. Its real 
triumph, we venture to hope, will be in 
solving the commercial vehicle problem. 
Neither the steam nor the gasoline motor 
truck is yet within measurable distance of 
such simplicity that the driver of limited 
skill can handle it, day in and day out, 
without costly loss of time en route The 
lead cell, though very serviceable on pneu- 
matic tires, goes to pieces too rapidly when 
solid tires are used. In both these respects 
the Edison battery promises to offer a 
solution which, for the present at least, 
appears very nearly final. One can 
imagine no higher praise for any automo- 
bile invention than the credit of having 
banished the horse from our cities; and, 
though it is yet too soon to predict this 
triumph for the Edison battery, we feel 
warranted in expressing such a hope for it. 
Satie ated ae 
THE LICENSING DECISION. 

The real value to automobilists of the 
recent court decision in New York City 
regarding the licensing clause of the 
Bailey law is not that it overturns that 
clause in New York County, or even that 
it may later be affirmed by a higher court, 
but that it ensures the amendment of that 
clause next winter, and thereby gives a 
chance to amend the really objectionable 
clauses. A mark of identification should 
be no hardship to the man who expects to 
obey the law, and if he thinks it may some- 
time be necessary to disobey it he can 
minimize the attendant risk by adding to 
the number of his car the numbers of his 
house, his telephone, his post-office box, 
his lodge, and the number of seconds it 
takes him to go ten miles on his first speed. 

What really calls for amendment in the 
Bailey law is the complicated and ridiculous 
system of reduced speed limits, and the 
oppressive penalties attached to merely 
technical violations. It would be a happy 
day if the arbitrary speed limit could be 
abolished altogether, but this audacious 
suggestion is barely to be whispered with- 
out exciting the wrath of the rural law- 
giver; while as for the miscreant who 
dared actually propose its enactment, to 
be dragged to death behind his own auto- 
mobile would be an end far, far too good 
for him. 


The Kokomo, Ind., Order of Elks has 
recently signed a contract with G. D. 
Stuart, representing Cooper and Oldfield, 
which assures the presence of these two 
racing men at the automobile meet to be 
held in Kokomo on Thursday, August 20. 
In addition to this attraction there are to 
be a number of special races for local con- 
testants, and it is expected that the State 
will be well represented at the meet, 
liberal prizes and purses having been 
offered to assure a large field of starters. _ 
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Registration Law Unconstitutional. 


Exception of Manufacturers and Dealers from Licensing and 
Numbering Provision Held to Invalidate 


That section of the automobile law of 
New York State (the Bailey Act) which 
provides for the registration, certification 
and the display of the certificate number 
on their machines by owners of automo- 
biles and motor cycles, was declared uncon- 
stitutional and void last Friday, August 7, 
in a decision handed down by Judges 
Olmsted, Mayer and Wyatt, in the Court 
of Special Sessions of the First Division of 
New York City. Two other decisions that 
have an important bearing on the Bailey 
law were handed down simultaneously 
with the foregoing. One—in the case of 
the People against Julian Teza, charged 
with riding a motor bicycle without a 
license—the queston whether a motor 
cycle is an automobile or not and if the 
automobile law applies to it, was decided 
in the affirmative, but although the con- 
tention that the motor bicycle was not an 
automobile as defined by the law was 
denied, the defendant was discharged on 
the ground that the registration and 
numbering provisions of the law are uncon- 
stitutional. 

In the third case—of the People against 
William H. Ellis—involved the question 
whether or not the law has the constitu- 
tional right to deprive a person of the use 
of his private property, as when a license 
is revoked and the owner of an automobile 
is suspended from the right to operate his 
car for a specified term. In order that 
the case might be carried to a higher court 
for determination, the Court of Special 
Sessions overruled the objection, sustain- 
ing the penalty imposed by the police court 
on Ellis which suspended his right to run 
an automobile for two weeks. 

DECISION ON REGISTRATION. 

The unanimous decision of the court 
holding the registration and numbering 
provisions of the law unconstitutional, 
in the case of the People against James T. 
McWilliams is in part as follows: 

The complainant, a police officer, charges that the 
defendant on the 26th day of June, 1903, in the 
County of New York, did wilfully violate Sections 
166 and 169a of the Highway Law as amended by 
Chapter 625 of the Laws of 1903, in that, on said 
date, the defendant did operate an automobile along 
the west drive near 72nd Street in Central Park, 
without having the uumber of the certificate issued to 
the defendant under Section 166 placed upon the 
back of said automobile, in a conspicuous place, so as 
to be plainly visible. 

The defendant demurs to the complaint on the 
ground that the facts set forth do not constitute a 
crime, and asserts the unconstitutionality of the 
statute on several grounds. 

The Highway Law, of which the sections in ques- 
tion are amendments, is a police regulation, enacted 
by the Legislature for the safe-guarding of the public 
upon the highways of the State. 

It is elementary that all persons have the right to 
use the public highways subject to reasonable regu- 
lations which make for the safety of the community. 


Under this statute the obtaining of a certificate is 
not based upon the skill of the proposed certificate 
holder. The only purpose which the Legislature 
could have had in providing for the system of regis- 
tration, certification and numbering was the identifi- 
cation of automobiles and the persons operating the 
same, so that in the event of accident, injury or mis- 
conduct, the identity of the person operating the 
automobile could be readily ascertained. 

It is fundamental that a legislative enactment is 
valid which discriminates between persons of the 
same class. It is claimed by the learned counsel for 
the defense that the persons of the same class in this 
case are al] the persons who use the highway, whether 
operators of automobiles or persons riding or driving 
horses, or using any other methods of locomotion, 
regulated by the Highway Law. Whether this con- 
tention is correct is not necessary for us to deter- 
mine. It is clear that all persons operating auto- 
mobiles on the highway are in the same class, and the 
statute must therefore subject all such persons to the 
same regulations. 

There is, however, a class of owners or operators of 
automobiles who are excepted out of the statute. 
These are persons who manufacture or deal in auto- 
mobiles, and such persons are not required to file a 
statement with the Secretary of State, nor to pay the 
registration fee, nor to have a certificate, nor to cause 
to be displayed upon their automobiles the number 
of the certificate. There is, thus, no statutory means 
whatever of identifying the automobiles or the per- 
sons of this excepted class. It is contended that the 
exception applies to manufacturers or dealers only 
when the automobiles are not upon the highway, and 
in support of that contention we are referred to the 
provision of the statute that the exception section 
shall not apply where a manufacturer or dealer 
operates his automobile for his own private use or for 
hire. 

This contention cannot be sustained. The high- 
way law can only refer to the use of vehicles of various 
kinds upon the highway, and cannot refer to the use 
of vehicles upon one’s private property. The Legis- 
lature would have no power to require a certificate 
for the operation of a vehicle on one’s own private 
property, unless such operation was a nuisance. 
Therefore, the exception in behalf of the manufac- 
turers and dealers can refer only to the use by them 
of automobiles upon the highway for purposes other 
than their own private use or hire. “‘Own private 
use"’ undoubtedly refers to a use not connected with 
the display, test or demonstration of the automo- 
bile for purposes of manufacture, purchase or sale. 

By the enactment of this exception a situation was 
created whereby one class of citizens owning auto- 
mobiles can be readily identified, and another class of 
owners cannot be identified by the same means. For 
instance, a citizen owning an automobile and oper- 
ating the same for his enjoyment may be readily iden- 
tified by statutory means if he violates the speed pro- 
visions of the law or any ordinance, while the dealer 
who is demonstrating the qualities of his machine 
may escape under like circumstances, because of the 
lack of statutory means of identification; and as a 
consequence a private owner may be subjected to 
severe penalties which the manufacturers or dealer 
may readily escape. Thus, the statute discriminates 
between persons of the same class, to wit: persons 
operating the same kind of vehicles upon the highway. 
This is a discrimination which clearly offends the pro- 
visions of the 14th Amendment of the Federal Consti- 
tution. 

It is clearly the duty of every police officer to arrest 
any person who fails to display the number on the 
automobile where required by this statute. If the 
person arrested is a dealer or manufacturer not oper- 
ating the machine for his own private use or for hire, 
the police officer cannot perform any judicial function 
and determine whether the arrested person is telling 
the truth or not, and thus the persons who are ex- 
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cepted by the statute and who would be ultimately 
acquitted are subjected to arrest and imprisonment, 
with the consequent violation of their rights through 
no fault of the police officer. Such a condition of 
affairs, where a statute is deemed to be unconstitu- 
tional, requires immediate remedy, and our clear 
duty is to determine whether the statute is constitu- 
tional or not, rather than to formally disallow the de- 
murrer and permit the defendant to appeal with the 
consequent confusion and delay that such a course 
would entail. 

The demurrer is allowed and defendant discharged. 

THE SUSPENSION CLAUSE. 

The uncertainty of the court as to the 
constitutionality of that clause of the 
Bailey law which requires the suspension 
of the right to run an automobile upon 
conviction of operating a machine at 
excessive speed is evident in the following 
decision in the case of the People aga nst 
William Ellis: 

The defendant was convicted on July 20th, 1903, of 
violating the speed ordinance of the Highway Law, 
as amended by Chapter 625 of the Laws of 1903, in 
that he operated an automobile at a rate greater than 
that permitted by law 

Counsel for the defense objects to the court passing 
sentence upon tde defendant pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Section 169a of the Highway Law, upon the 
ground that so much of the penalty provided therein 
as requires the court to suspend the right of the de- 
fendant to run an automobile is unconstitutional 

The section provides that in addition to the penal- 
ties of fine or imprisonment referred to in Section 
169b of the law, that an officer shall “be further 
punished for the first offense by a suspension of his 
right to run an automobile for a period of not less than 
two weeks * * oly 

The learned counsel for the defense has presented 
some very gave objections to the constitutionality of 
this provision of the law as violative of Article I, Sec- 
tion 5, of the Constitution of the State of New York. 
In this case, however, should we fail to impose thesen- 
tence required by the statute, there would be no 
means of testing our determination on appeal. 

We must therefore assume the jurisdiction con- 
ferred upon the court by the statute and pass judg- 
ment in accordance therewith. 

The objection is therefore overruled. 

MOTOR BICYCLE A MOTOR VEHICLE. 

The definition of a motor vehicle is held 
to cover motor cycles inthe case o the 
People against Julian Teza, as follow 

The designation “ motor-cycle"’ has a well-defined 
meaning. It is now exclusively applied to a vehicle 
of bicycle construction fitted with some motor to 
propel it, which motor may be operated by “steam, 
gasoline, electricity or other source of energy.” 

Whether the motor-cycle in this case, at the time 
of its use by the defendant upon the highway, as 
charged in this information. was or was not propelled 
by any source of energy such as is referred to in the 
statute is a matter of defense. It was not necessary 
for the people to plead that such a source of energy 
was employed or to negatively plead that another 
source of energy was not employed. 

Defendant's motor-cycle was a motor vehicle, 
which comes within the provision of the law requiring 
registration and the other prerequisites to its use upon 
the highway 


A negro drove an automobile past the 
City Hall in Louisville, Ky., on July 28 at 
a rate of twenty miles an hour, according 
to the calculations of observers. Louisville 
rubbed her eyes and pronounced that 
‘beyond the limit.’”” Accordingly an ordi- 
nance limiting the speed of automobiles to 
eight miles an hour, and providing other 
restrictions, is being framed and will be 
introduced in the city council shortly. 
Kentucky can be depended upon to take 
good care of her horses 


THE AUTOMOBILE. 


PROPOSED LOUISVILLE AUTOMOBILE 


Special Correspondence. 

LoviIsvILLE, Ky., Aug. 8.—The city 
council of Louisville is about to adopt an 
automobile ordinance regulating the use 
of motor vehicles and providing for their 
registration and numbering. The pro- 
posed law has been generally approved by 
the local owners and agents of automobiles. 
The text of the ordinance is as follows: 


Section 1.—That every automobile, motor car, or 
other vehicle propelled by steam, gasoline, or electric 
power. except street railway cars, driven or operated 
on any of the streets, alleys, or ways of the City of 
Louisville, shall be subject toa license of Five Dollars 
per year, to be paid into the Sinking Fund of the City 
of Louisville, for sinking fund purposes. 


Section 2.—There shall be provided by the Sinking 
Fund, without cost to the licensee, aluminum num- 
bers not exceeding three inches in height which shall 
be placed upon a plate and securely attached to such 
vehicle so as to be plainly visible from therear thereof. 
And no automobile or vehicle as aforesaid shall be 
driven or operated on the streets, alleys, or ways of 
the City of Louisville, without having conspicuously 
displayed thereon the number issued to the licensee 
as aforesaid and attached as herein provided. The 
Commissioners of the Sinking Fund shall keep a 
record of every license issued as aforesaid, together 
with the name and address of each licensee and the 
number thereon issued. 

But the foregoing sections, one and two, shall not 
apply to any non-resident of the City of Louisville 
who may merely pass through said city in an auto- 
mobile or motor vehicle 

Persons, corporations, and associations engaged in 
the business of dealing in or selling automobiles or 
vehicles as aforesaid shall be permitted to attach the 
numbers which the Sinking Fund Commissioners 
may issue to them, to successive automobiles or 
motor vehicles; but the number of automobiles or 
motor vehicles driven or operated on the streets, 
alleys, or ways of the City of Louisville by any 
dealer shall not at any time exceed the number of 
licenses as aforesaid held by such dealer. 

Section 3.—No automobile or motor vehicle as 
aforesaid shall be driven or operated upon any street, 
alley or way of the City of Louisville within the terri- 
tory extending from the Ohio River to Chestnut 
Street, inclusive, and between Preston Street and 
Fifteenth Street, inclusive, at a rate of speed faster 
than eight miles an hour, nor around any corner or 
past any intersecting street within said territory at a 
rate of speed faster than five miles per hour; and no 
automobile or motor vehicle as aforesaid shall be 
driven or operated upon any street, alley, or way of 
the City of Louisville outside of the above defined 
territory at a rate of speed faster than twelve miles 
per hour 

Section 4.—No automobile or motor vehicle as 
aforesaid shall be driven or operated upon any street, 
alley, or way of the City of Louisville at any time 
from one hour after sunset to one hour before sunrise 
without having attached thereto a lamp showing a 
light of sufficient power which may be seen from the 
direction in and toward which such vehicle is pro- 
ceeding. 

Section 5 —Any person, firm, or corporation, vio- 
lating any of the provisions of this ordinance shall be 
subject to a fine and penalty not to exceed Ten 
Dollars for each offense 


TO DISCOURAGE RECKLESS DRIVING 
BY UNPLEASANT NOTORIETY. 


Special Correspondence. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Aug. 8.—The Minneapolis 
Automobile Club has recently issued a 
neat little book containing a reprint of the 
constitution. of the club, a reprint of the 
State law and of the city ordinance govern- 
ing the use of automobiles. 


August 15, 1903. 


The club has recently inaugurated a 
novel method of calling attention to viola- 
tions of the city ordinance. Hereafter a 
special club bulletin will be issued each 
time an offense is made known, and copies 
will be freely distributed. It is not the 
intention to mention names, but a descrip- 
tion of the violation will be given in no 
unmistakable terms, so that it will be an 
easy matter to identify the offending party. 
It is well known that with few exceptions 
automobilists here are particular about 
complying with the present ordinance, and 
it is anticipated that the club bulletins will 
give the law-breaking operators sufficient 
notoriety to finally compel their obedience 


MILWAUKEE CLUB WANTS SPEED LIMITS 
RAISED BY AMENDMENT. 


Special Correspondence. 

MILWAUKEE, Aug. 10.—Automobilists 
of this city are using every effort to remove 
local prejudice against the sport in general, 
which has arisen on account of the reckless 
driving of a few thoughtless operators. 
Secretary Dwight, of the Milwaukee 
Automobile Club, in accordance with a 
recent resolution, has mailed a letter to 
each member urging the necessity of 
obedience to the law, stating that reason- 
able legislation cannot be expected if 
automobilists continue to violate the 
present ordinance, which, although admit- 
ted to be severe, should be respected. In 
addition to the customary identification 
number requirement, the present law per- 
mits a speed not in excess of eight miles an 
hour upon the public streets, and of four 
miles when crossing intersecting streets or 
turning corners. 

At the same time the club is trying to 
secure the passage of an amendment to the 
present ordinance, which has been pro- 
posed by Alderman Stiglbauer, and to 
which no opposition on the part of the 
common council is anticipated. This 
amendment raises the speed limits to 
fifteen miles except at corners and street 
intersections, where the maximum is to be 
seven miles. 

Much interest is being shown here in the 
automobile races which are to be held at 
the State Fair Park, on Wisconsin day, 
September 9. Details have not been con- 
sidered as yet, and a special meeting of the 
fair managers will be held on August 24 to 
complete the arrangements. It is already 
known that a purse of $1,000 will be 
offered in prizes. On September 1o, 
Milwaukee day, the winner of the previous 
day’s race will give an exhibition against 
time, but the distance has not yet been 
determined. It is possible that final 
arrangements for the automobile contests 
will be left in the hands of the Milwaukee 
Automobile Club. All these matters will 
be discussed and decided at the meeting 
of the fair managers. 


A new automobile fire engine has just 
been put into commission at Portland, Me. 
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S. K. CROCKER AMBITIOUS TO TOUR 
AROUND THE WORLD. 


To complete a circuit of the world by 
automobile by touring across Europe and 
Asia is the ambition of Sewall K. Crocker, 
who accompanied Dr. Jackson on the 
transcontinental journey concluded in 
New York on July 26. He is in New York 
now negotiating with one of the metropoli- 
tan daily newspapers to make such a trans- 
European-Asiatic trip and hopes to con- 
clude the arrangement this week. He 
does not anticipate any serious difficulties 
in making such a journey, at least so far as 
the roads in Europe and Western Asia are 
concerned. He thinks the country in the 
Western United States through which he 
and Dr. Jackson came on their recent trip 
is as nearly roadless as any territory he 
is likely to traverse, at least until he 
gets well upon his way into Central Asia 

The journey from the east coast of the 
Atlantic Ocean to the west coast of the 
Pacific in China or Japan will consume, he 
estimates, about six months. Crocker is 
a well-built young man with an apparent 
large stock of stamina and perseverance 
though in manner quiet and unassuming. 

Regarding his trip with Dr. Jackson, 
he says that the route over which they 
came through southeastern Oregon and 
northeastern Wyoming, took them farther 
from a railroad than it is possible to get 
anywhere else in the United States. 
From the time they left Oroville, in north- 
ern central California, until they arrived 
at Ontario, on the middle-eastern border 
of Oregon, they were out of all touch with 
the railroads. ‘ 

A washout near Grange, in southwestern 
Wyoming, made a long detour to the north 
toward the Colorado Desert necessary, and 
resulted in the tourists getting lost until 
they struck the Green River. This they 
followed southeastwardly until they again 
struck the Union Pacific at Green River 
station. 

Mr. Crocker corrects and amplifies the 
reports of the machine and tire troubles 
experienced. Instead of depending on 
getting ample supplies of gasoline and 
lubricating oil, they started from 
Francisco with five gallons of lubricating 
oil, which lasted approximately for 500 
miles. They made provision for 
carrying twelve extra gallons of gasoline 
in a tank under the radiator. The only 
extra parts carried were one chain, breaker 
box parts, a full set of engine screws and 
small parts and one tire shoe or casing and 
two inner tubes. 


San 


also 


The car started with three tires of one 
make and one of another. One of these 
tires, which was an old one, blew out just 
after leaving Oakland, Cal. Two second- 
hand tires were obtained at Oroville, Cal., 
and on these they ran to Alturias, near 
the north border of California. There 
they waited five days for new tires from 
the factory, but they failed to arrive and 
the travelers went on after winding ropes 
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around the old tires. They then proceeded 
to Lakeview, Ore., where they got from 
San Francisco two more tires, one each of 
the same make as those on the car at the 
start. At Ontario, on the border between 
Oregon and Idaho, Goodrich 
tires were received from the Akron factory, 
and thereafter no further tire trouble was 
experienced. 

Buffalo wallows caused infinite trouble 
in Wyoming, and it was frequently neces- 
sary to extricate the car by the use of the 
special rope and tackle carried. A fence 
post, which was also carried, strapped to 
the rear of the car, was buried transversely 
in the sand two or three rods from the 
mired car, with a rope tied at its middle. 
The other end of the rope was then given 
three or four turns around the hub of one 
of the rear wheels, between the spokes and 
brake-drum. The other wheel was tied so 
it could not revolve. Then the engine 
was started—and something had to come. 
Fortunately it was always the car. 

No intake valve was lost as reported, 
but the funnel-shaped air intake, with its 
gauze strainer, to the rear carbureter was 
lost in Wyoining and its absence was not 
noted until the valve began to stick from 
the sand that worked in 

Mr. Crocker says no attempt was made 
to substitute melted paraffine for lubrica- 
ting oil, and that friction and heating of 
the bearings from insufficient lubrication 
was not the cause of the breaking of a 
The 
Winton car stood the long and severe 
journey remarkably well, he says, and he 
would like to use the same car or a dupli- 
cate in his further touring 


four new 


stud bolt on the connecting rod 


PROGRAM FOR CLEVELAND'S TWO-DAY 
RACE MEET. 


Special Correspondence. 

CLEVELAND, Aug. 10.—Entry blanks for 
the Cleveland race meet will be sent out 
in a few days and copies can be secured by 
addressing George Collister, at 317 Superior 
Street. The program for the two days’ 
races is as follows: 

Friday, September 4.—Two-mile open, 
for 1,000-pound cars or under, all powers; 
five-mile handicap, club 
members, each car to have four passengers 
and be fitted with regular road equipment; 
five-mile open, 1,800 pounds or under, all 
powers; ten-mile, open to all; ten-mile 
handicap, 3 minute limit; one-mile electric; 
special trials for records. 


open only to 


Saturday, September 5.—One-mile open 
in heats, best two in three, flying start; 
two-mile open for 800-pound cars or under; 
five-mile open to all; ten-mile handicap, 
minute limit; 
five-mile for 1,200 pound cars, or under; 
limit, 


1,800 pounds or under, 3 


minute 


ten-mile open handicap, 3 
special trials for records 
MANY DATES FOR OLDFIELD 
Barney Oldfield, who signed last week 
to ride a Winton in future races, has been 
spending his time since then in some fast 
road work with the original ‘‘Bullet,”’ 


the 
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Bennett car, Bullet II, not 
yet having arrived from the other side 
Oldfield has already arranged for a long 
list of ‘‘dates’’ for the fall season, and it is 
safe to say he will be seen in every impor- 
tant race meet to be held in the country. 
He will have a team mate who will steer 
Owen's four-cylinder Gordon Bennett car, 


new Gordon 


but the man has not yet been selected 
It is probable he will be a member of the 
Winton factory force. Oldfield is looking 
for a good mile straight-away course, as he 
is anxious to capture the record now held 
by his chief, Mr. Winton 
ANOTHER COLUMBUS MEET 

W. C. Anderson, Ohio, 
was in the city to-day securing entries for 
a proposed meet to be held in Columbus 
the last of this month. The plan is to 
have the meet on August 28 and 29, which 
would bring it the meets at 
Kokomo and The Winton 
Motor Carriage promised to 


of Columbus, 


between 
Louisville. 

Company 
enter two cars in the events, one of them 
to be driven by Barney Oldfield. 


PARADE AND PROPOSED ROAD RACES 
AT SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


Special Correspondence. 

SaratoGa, N. Y., Aug. 8.—This has been 
an eventful week in Saratoga, in an auto- 
mobile sense, and if the present enthusiasm 
continues the town will witness an exciting 
amateur motor-car race in the near future. 
The 
season was the automobile parade held 
here last Sunday afternoon. 

Shortfy after 2 o’clock the 
began to assemble in front of the United 
States hotel, and so quietly had the arrange- 
ments been made that the general public 
knew nothing of it in advance, so that it 
was at first thought to be purely an acci- 


most interesting event so far this 


machines 


Saratoga’s most promi- 
contingent liberally 
represented, and the display of automo- 
biles was the finest ever seen here, and 
the country. Fully fifty 
machines were in line, headed by Mr. and 
Mrs. E. R. Thomas in a 45-horsepower 
Mercedes, who were followed by such well- 
known society people as the Harry Payne 
Whitneys, A. C. Bostwick and party, and 
a score of other prominent New Yorkers. 
A short run was made through the village 
distance into the country; 
in fact, about everywhere that a suitable 
road could be found. The day was per- 
fect, each car contained its contingent of 
beautiful women, all gaily dressed for the 


dental gathering 


nent summer was 


perhaps in 


and for some 


occasion it seemed, and Saratoga assumed 
a brilliant appearance such as it has not 
exhibited for Broadway 
was a sea of color, and hotel verandas and 


many a day 
other points of vantage were thronged 
with interested spectators 
THE PROPOSED RACES 

A prominent sportsman, well known in 
New York and Newport, suggested a few 
nights ago that there were enough fast 
automobiles at the Springs to make a good 
showing in an amateur race, or series of 
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races, and | the idea met with instant 
approval from others present, so that the 
matter may be considered settled, if per- 
mission can be secured from the authorities 
to hold the events on the roads. It is 
proposed to start the cars on the speedway, 
the course being twenty miles to the east- 
ward from Saratoga. Among those ex- 
pected to participate are Harry Payne 
Whitney (45-horsepower Mercedes); E. R. 
Thomas (45-horsepower Mercedes); J. 
Fleischmann (40-horsepower Peerless); I. 
Wormser (Panhard); H. E. Elliott (Win- 
ton) ; J. A. Drake (32-horsepower Mercedes) ; 
John W. Gates (45-horsepower Mercedes), 
and W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., Albert C. Bost- 
wick, Cornelius Vanderbilt and Foxhall 
Keene. All Saratoga is agog over the 
possibility of seeing the ‘millionaires’ 
race,’’ as the proposed contest is referred to 
locally, and thousands of people will no 
doubt come here from neighboring towns, 
if they can ascertain just when the contest 
will take place. 


OLDFIELD TO RIDE AT LOUISVILLE 
RACE MEET AUGUST 15. 


Special Correspondence. 

LovIsvILLe, Ky., Aug. 10.—The track 
of the New Louisville Jockey Club, at 
Churchill Downs, a suburb of this city 
is to be the scene of some fast automobile 
races on Saturday, August 15. On account 
of the extreme interest shown by the 
people of the State in these races, the 
Louisville Passenger Committee has made 
special rates for excursionists, so that 
citizens from as far north as Greensburg, 
Columbus and Bloomington, Ind., and as 
far west as Princeton and Evansville, 
Ind., and as far south as Bowling Green 
and Lexington, Ky., can take advantage 
of the opportunity to see some of Amer- 
ica’s greatest automobile racers and their 
machines. It is expected that all the 
business houses of Louisville will be 
closed early so that the employees can 
reach the track in time to witness the 
events. Barney Oldfield and Tom Cooper 
are both scheduled to appear. 











Foxhall Keene Returns from Europe. 

After a long holiday in Europe, Foxhall 
P. Keene and Mrs. Keene arrived in New 
York on the White Star liner Cedric on 
Sunday morning, August 9. Mr. Keene 
was full of enthusiasm about automobiles 
and automobiling, frankly stating that he 
considered it the greatest sport in the 
world. When asked about the Gordon 
Bennett Cup Race, in which he competed 
as a member of the German team, driving 
his 60-horsepower Mercedes car, Mr. 
Keene recalled the fact that he was the 
winner of the first lap, having beaten Edge, 
a member of the English team, by twenty 
seconds gross time. 

“I was put out of the running, however,” 
continued Mr. Keene, ‘‘before the end of 
the fourth lap; in fact, I had completed the 
third lap with one of my axles fractured, 
and it was very disappointing indeed, 
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Dates of Forthcoming American and Foreign Events. 


Aug. 15 — Track Races at Churchill Downs, Ky., New Louisville Jockey Club. 
Aug. 16  —International Races in Switzerland. 
Aug. 30 _—International Races at Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. 


Sept. 4- 5.—Track Races at Glenville. Cleveland Automobile Club. 
Sept. 7- 8.—Track Races at Grosse Point. 


Sept,11 —Races at New York State Fair. Automobile Club of Syracuse. 

Sept.I9 —Race Meet at Providence. Rhode Island Automobile Club. 

Oct. 3 —Track Races at Brighton Beach, N. Y. 

Oct. 6 —Weighing in for N. A, A. M. Reliability Run to Cleveland and Pittsburg. 
Oct. 7 —Start of Reliability Run from New York. 

Oct. 14 ~—~Arrival of cars in ea 2 

Oct. 15 —Brake and Hill-Climbing Tests. 

Oct. 16 —and following days—Examination of Cars. 


Detroit Automobile Racing Association. 








because at that time I was second to De 
Knyff, who was leading, when our times 
were taken at Ballyshannon, and I was 
fully three minutes ahead of my schedule.” 

Mr. Keene expressed admiration for the 
splendid manner in which the great race 
was handled, stating that everything went 
off like clockwork. He said that he hopes 
to be selected as a member of one of the 
teams in the international race next year. 
When asked if he would enter any of the 
track or other races to be held in this 
country during the remainder of the 
season, Mr. Keene refused to state posi- 
tively. When told about the proposed 
“‘millionaires’”’ road race, which has been a 
leading topic of conversation in Saratoga 
during the last week, Mr. Keene exhibited 
much interest. 


PETITION IN BANKRUPTCY AGAINST 
CONRAD COMPANY. 


Special Correspondence. 

BurraLo, Aug. 8.—The Conrad Motor 
Carriage Company, manufacturers of auto- 
mobiles at 1417 Niagara Street, this city 
has petitioned the Supreme Court for an 
order dissolving the corporation. The 
petitioners are George W. Atterbury, 
William F. Peugeot and Marcus M. Drake, 
constituting a majority of the directors of 
the company. A motion for temporary 
receiver of the company was presented to 
the court by counsel for the petitioners. 

On the statement of facts in the petition, 
Justice Kruse granted an order for all 
interested persons to show cause before 
Attorney Seymour C. Finch, at his office 
on November 30, next, at 11 o’clock in 
the forenoon, why the corporation should 
not be dissolved. Justice Kruse also 
appointed George W. Atterbury, treasurer 
of the concern, as temporary receiver, 
requiring him to file a bond in the sum of 
$40,000. He also flamed the People’s 
Bank of Buffalo as depository for all the 
funds of the corporation, and ordered that 
all actions pending against the company 
be restrained until the determination of 
the application for dissolution of the cor- 
poration. 

The nominal assets of the company are 
estimated at $40,000 and its nominal 
liabilities at $100,000. The actual value 
of the assets is stated to be not more than 
$30,000 over and above all encumbrances. 

The Conrad Motor Carriage Company 
was incorporated in March, 1900, with a 
capitalization of $25,000. This was in- 
creased to $75,000 in April, 1901, and to 
$100,000 the following September. There 





are 875 shares of the capital stock, of the 
par value of $87,500 outstanding. 

It is intimated that an effort will be 
made to reorganize the management of 
the concern some time in the fall with a view 
to keeping the concern going permanently. 

A day or two after the motion was 
made in Supreme Court for the dissolution 
of the Conrad Motor Carriage Company a 
petition in involuntary bankruptcy was 
filed in the United States District Court 
here against the company by its creditors. 
The petition charges that the company 
committed an act in bankruptcy in filing 
the motion for dissolution in the Supreme 
Court. The company has been sub- 
poenaed to appear in the United States 
District Court before Judge Hazel to 
answer the petition. 


Fatal Accident to Henry F. Spalding. 

A fatal and apparently avoidable acci- 
dent occurred to Henry F. Spalding, head 
of the former Spalding Automobile Com- 
pany, of Buffalo, in which he lost his life by 
drowning in the Erie Canal, on Tuesday, 
August 11. Mr. Spalding was driving an 
experimental gasoline automobile along 
the tow-path of the canal, near Fort Plain, 
New York, when it became necessary to 
turn out for a lineman’s team. It is not 
known definitely, but it is supposed, that 
the machine skidded in the soft mud; in any 
event it plunged into the canal, dragging 
its driver with it. Two linemen rushed 
to his aid, throwing him a rope, which 
in some inexplicable way became entangled 
about him in such a manner that he could 
not extricate himself, and he-was drowned. 
Later the body was recovered. After 
considerable effort the automobile was 
removed from the canal, uninjured, and 
with the brakes firmly set. 











(Continued from page 171.) 
necessary to supply a substitute the cost shall be 
borne by the contestant whose observer is delinquent. 

41. Reparrs 1n GaraGes:—aAll repairs, replace- 
ments, adjustments, or matters of any character 
whatsoever requiring a stop, whether performed 
within a garage or elsewhere, shall be timed and 
recorded in detail by the observer and charged 
against the car, except that tanks may be filled at 
each night's stopping place without penalization. 

42. DIsQUALIFICATION :—Disqualification means, 
that on notice of disqualification being served on the 
operator, a car shall cease to take part in the test and 
shall not receive a certificate, or be mentioned in 
the record. 

43. DispuTes AND CHANGES:—Any dispute con- 
cerning the interpretation of the rules shall be subject 
to the decision of the Association, whose decision 
shall be final. The Association reserves the right to 
alter or amend these rules in such manner as may be 
deemed expedient at any time prior to the start of the 
contest. 
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| NEW VEHICLES 


New Remington Gasoline Tonneau. 




















This car is of the French type with a 
10-horsepower motor located in front 
under a bonnet. The body has divided 
front seats and a large roomy tonneau 
with an additional seat on the door. The 
finish is automobile red striped with black. 
The seats are upholstered in red or green- 
tufted leather and the body and bonnet 
are trimmed with polished brass. The 
reachless running gear is fitted with four 
full elliptic springs, thirty-six inches long. 
Radius rods are provided for axle position 
and chain adjustment. The main frame 
is built up of 1 3-4 inch angle iron mitered 
at the corners and rivited to wrought iron 
corner pieces. There are six cross pieces 
bent and lapped to anchor on the sides of 
the main frame and bolted to place. 

The motor and transmission gearing are 
supported by a sub-frame of angles on a 
level with the main frame. The frames 
are drilled and built up from temple care- 
fully fitted and hot riveted or bolted to 
place where required. The front axle is of 
solid square stock welded to the yokes. 
The steering knuckles are ball bearing. The 
live rear axle has 1 1-4 inch shaft revolving 
on four 2 3-4 inch Hyatt roller bearings in 
a cage of 2 1-2 inch 10 gauge steel tubing 
with phosphor bronze end thrust collars. 
The axle is trussed with 1-2 inch steel rods 
for weight and chain pull. Compensating 
gears are of the spur variety provided with 
spiders on both sides, these spiders being 
riveted and brazed to their respective 
tubes and bolted together with stay bolts, 
forming a cage by which the compensating 


gear and brake can be readily adjusted and 
inspected. 

Steering is by tilting hand-wheel through 
a worm gear. The steering column is of 
brass. The wheelbase is 6 feet 4 inches, 
and the tread standard. Wood wheels of 
30 inch, with 3 or 3 1-2 inch tires, are of 
artillery type with cast hubs and polished 
brass caps. 

The motor is a twin cylinder engine and 


THE AUTOMOBILE. 

two stroke cycle type, giving two impulses 
to one revolution The bore and stroke 
are each 4 inches. All ports are cast in 
the cylinders, thus requiring no valve 
gears, cams or springs. The motor has a 
range of speed from 400 to 1,400, the 
normal speed being 800 revolutions per 
minute. Ignition is by jump spark from a 
double set of five large dry cells with 
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bolted to the crank case. Circulation is 
forced by a belt driven pump through a 
flanged coil radiator having eighteen rows of 
tube. The water-tank is placed under the 
radiator, making the connections short. 

A sliding gear transmission gives three 
speeds forward and reverse, all controlled 
by a single lever centrally located at the 
front seats. The gears are hardened and 





REMINGTON SINGLE CYLINDER, 10-HORSEPOWER, MOTOR-FRONT TOURING CAR. 


double vibratory coil mounted on the 
dash. The commutator is placed on the 
crankshalft. The motor is controlled by 
throttle and spark advance, both control 








CHASSIS OF THE REMINGTON CAR. 


levers being located under the hand-wheel 
on the steering column The carbureter 
is of simple construction, requiring no 
further attention when pioperly adjusted. 
The motor is suspended from the sub- 
frame by diop hangers of malleable iton 


the teeth ends beveled for ease of engage- 
ment. All the gears are encased in 
aluminum and run in heavy oil and grease. 
An expanding ring clutch engages the 
flywheel by a single double-acting pedal. 
Brakes on the differential are operated by 
a foot pedal. 

This car is the new product of the 
Remington Motor Vehicle Co., of Utica, 
N. Y. 

Fournier Coming with Hotchkiss Cars. 

Henri Fournier expects to visit the 
United States early in December of this 
year, bringing with him a number of the 
new Hotchkiss cars, which he will exhibit 
at the automobile shows and later at the 
St. Louis Exposition. The Hotchkiss 
Company, well known as makers of rapid- 
fire guns, is now building two types of 
gasoline cars, one being of 20-horsepower 
and the other of 35-horsepower, and the 
works at St. Denis, France, have been 
equipped with special machinery for their 
manufacture on a large scale. Fournier 
states that he will have a special Hotchkiss 
racing car at the Ormond Beach races 
during the coming winter, at which he 
expects to surprise every one by some 
very fast traveling. He is anxious to meet 
Oldfield, and now that Barney is to use 
Winton cars in his races, it is more than 
likely that interest in the original Winton- 
Fournier races will be revived 

Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 

The saddest are those spoken when 

The gasoline has run its course, 

And urchins holler—‘‘Git-a-horse!”’ 

—Washington Post 
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THE AUTOMOBILE. 


News and Trade Miscellany. 


The Toledo Automobile Club, of Toledo, 
O., has elected the following officers; Presi- 
dent, Dr. Charles P. Wagner; secretary and 
treasurer, J. M. Foutz 

Harvey S Haynes, one of the oldest 
bicycle dealers in Minneapolis, is selling off 
his bicycle stock and devotes his entire time 
to the automobile business 

It will be of interest to many to know 
that the car ‘‘Old Pacific,”’ 
Fetch and M. C 
transcontinental trip, is fitted with Dia- 


in which E. T. 
Krarup are making the 
mond tires 

The Oldsmobile Co., of New York, 138 
West 38th Street, New York, has secured 
a contract from the New York Export & 
Import Co. for forty-five Oldsmobile runa- 
bouts for shipment to India 


A 16 horsepower Locomobile touring 
car with King of the Belgians body, which 
the 


impromptu automobile parade at Saratoga, 
| | g 


Julius Fleischmann drove in recent 


The Gas Belt 
vived in 


Automobile Club was re- 
Ind., 


Muncie, on the evening of 


July 28, when about forty automobilists 


met in the Commercial Club rooms for the 
purpose of perfecting a permanent organ- 
ization It is the intention of the club to 


make trips to many of the gas-belt cities. 


Mayor Morgan, of Council Bluffs, lowa, 
inquiry from Tyndale 
Palmer, president of the Union Terminal 
Co., of New York, concerning the advan- 
Council Bluffs for the 
1ocation of a factory to make light and 


has received an 


tages presented by 


heavy motor-propelled delivery wagons. 


Herz & Cumpany, succeeding Gustave 
L. Herz, have recently located in large and 
Street, 

from 103 
where Mr. 

It is the 
intention of the company to introduce a 


improved quarters at 55 Grand 
New York, having removed 
Pineapple Street, Brooklyn, 
Herz was formerly in business. 


number of new automobile specialties in 
the near future 


August 15, 1903. 


Secretary Reeves, of the Empire City 
trotting track, at Yonkers, has sent invita- 
tions to a number of the best foreign auto- 
mobile racing men to compete in the races 
at the Empire track in September. His 
letters have heen addressed to Jenatzy, 
Gabriel, de Knyff and Jarrott. 

The Michigan Automobile & Carriaga 
Body Co., of Detroit, Mich., moved into 
the factory building located at 1425-29 
Gratiot Avenue, where twenty men are 
employed in the manufacture of automo- 
The Michigan 


company, which was recently incorporated, 


bile and carriage bodies. 


is capitalized at $10,000. James Howick 
is president, and M. W. Morvitt is the 
secretary and treasurer. 

W. J]. Foss, manager of the American 
Cycle Mfg. Co. branch in Washington, D. C. 
is the leading spirit of an automobile tour- 
ing party consisting of fourteen people, 
which left the capital last Thursday morn- 
ing in four Toledo touring cars for Atlantic 
City. The party arrived at the seashore 
Saturday morning without any mishap. 
In some places the roads were very sticky, 





i. 


has been delivered to Max Fleischmann, of but each machine went through splen- 


didly. 


Foal 
ire 


Cincinnati In a hill-climbing contest held recently 





Negotiations for an automobile livery in 
Manitowoc, Wis., 


cago parties, and it is said a salesroom and 


are being made by Chi- 


repair shop will be conducted in connection 
with the livery, which will be opened about 
September 1 

Archibald McNeil, of Bridgeport, Conn., 
has just completed an automobile tour 
which included a three-days’ trip to New 
York, taking in points of interest on Long 
Island. The vehicle used was Mr. McNeil’s 
Locomobile gasoline touring car. 

Fire Chief Canterbury, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., 
mobile to replace his horse and buggy for 
E. H. Moul- 


an enterprising local agent, has 


is experimenting with an auto- 
making hurry trips to fires 
ton, Jr., 
placed a car at the chief's disposal for trial. 

The Pittsfield Spark Coil Co., of Pitts- 
field, Mass., has installed a number of new 
lathes and screw-making machines in its 
factory, and is employing additional 
skilled help 


work and some of the departments are 


The company is rushed with 


being run by a night shift. 

W. F. Crothers & Co., San 
Antonio, Texas, for the Oldsmobile, make 
the 
changed to 
the ownership and 


agents in 


the announcement that on August 1 
name of the 
Crothérs & 


management remaining the same as before. 


concern Was 


Birdsong, 


The sales of Oldsmobiles in San Antonio 
is reported to be active 

Abel Alfred Borit arrived in New York 
on August 1 from France to bring to the 
attention of American automobile manu- 
facturers the combined change-speed gear- 
ing and differential axle invented by C. E. 
Henriod, of France, with the intention of 
disposing of the patent rights for the 
United States. Mr. Borit is staying at 
the Herald Square Hotel, New York. 


in Haverhill, Mass., F. A. Hinchcliffe, of 
Boston, in a Locomobile, the first 
prize. Owing to the fact that the time- 
keepers did not catch the time on the first 
trial, Mr. Hinchcliffe was obliged to make a 
second trial. His 
The second prize was won by a Phelps car, 


won 


time was 18 seconds. 


and third prize by a Stanley steam 
machine 
The Rogers & Thatcher Automobile 


Company, of Cleveland, has selected a site 
for its new factory building in the East 
End, and as soon as possible work will start 
on the building. The company is planning 
to produce between 75 and roo cars during 
the coming season and a member of the 
company states that it has already secured 
orders for about half the former number of 
vehicles 

The old Gem theatre property in Salem, 
Mass., was recently purchased by Clarence 
A. Putnam, who will convert the building 
into an automobile station, with a bowling 
alley at the rear and a sporting store in 
front. The building is located on Wash- 
ington street, nearly opposite the city hall. 
The 
rapidly increasing, and storage facilities are 
inadequate. 

The American Wheel & Tire Co., of 
Washingon, D. C., has just been incorpo- 


number of automobiles in Salem is 


rated for the purpose of manufacturing and 
selling vehicle tires of all descriptions, 
together with wheels and hubs for same, 
and also to build automobiles complete. 
It is capitalized at $2,000,000. The incor- 
porators, who will also form the board of 
trustees for the first year, are Chas. W. 
Embrey, James A. Black, and Virgil M. 
Fookes, of Washington, and Geo. C. Norris 
and James E. Lytle, of New York, N. Y. 
Mr. Norris is the president and L. H. Deats, 
secretary of the new corporation. 


The metropolitan agency for the Ford 
gasoline cars has been placed in the hands 
of C. A. Duerr & Co., 136 West Thirty- 
eighth Street, New York. The Ford 
machine, which is of the runabout class, is 
manufactured by the Ford Motor Car 
Company, Detroit, Mich. Duerr & Com- 
pany are making arrangements to move 
into new and much larger quarters, where 
a number of sample cars will be on exhibi- 
tion at all times. 

The Association of Licensed Automobile 
Manufacturers will hold its first annual 
convention at Niagara Falls next Tuesday 
and Wednesday, August 18 and 1g. In 
addition to deciding upon a plan of cam- 
paign for 1904 there will be a discussion of 
the principal problems which are now con- 
fronting the automobile makers of the 
country, which will make the meeting in 
effect a technical congress as far as the 
All the 
leading makers of the country who are 
members will be represented. 


automobile industry is concerned. 


A record-breaking purchase of an auto- 
mobile, in point of time, was made last 
Friday afternoon in New York by Prince 
Inglicheff, a Russian nobleman, who was 
recently married to Miss Partridge, of 
Chicago. The Prince called early in the 
afternoon at the agency of J. C. Brandes, 
at 12 W. 33rd Street, agent in the United 
States for Cudell & Co., of Germany, and 
asked for a few hours’ trial of the machine, 
remarking that if it proved satisfactory 
he would buy it. With W. L. Edison, 
city sales manager, at the wheel, he was 
taken through Central Park and up over 
the roads of Westchester County. Upon 
returning, toward evening, the sale was 
immediately concluded, and the machine 
delivered. It four-cylinder 16- 
horsepower car. 


was a 





